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What Ho! 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 

Lapy Letir1a HiGuTroner, a domineer- 
ing woman with a will of tron 

Sir Hinrary Hicurone, her absent- 
minded husband 

Reaoit HicHrone, their son 

DiaANA HiGutrone, their daughter, a 
pretty girl of twenty 

Lapy Ciara Crowsar, Sir //ilary’s 
romantic sister 

CLOVERBLOOM, the butler 

HuMPHREY WITHERSPOON, Sir [ilary’s 
secretary 

Davip DAUNTLESS, a handsome Ameri- 
can in his twenties 

Mr. Harvey Davuntiess, David's 
good-natured father 

Mrs. Dauntuess, David’s mother 

Time: One morning. 

Setrine: The terrace of Sir Hilary 


Hightone’s country home in England. 


Ar Rise: Str Hinary Hicurone is 
seated at table at center of stage; LADY 
HIGHTONE sils opposite him. On the 
sidetable, at left of center door, are 
various covered dishes. CLOVERBLOOM 
stands at stiff and solemn attention 
beside this sidetable. 

Lapy Hicurone: The kippers were 
excellent this morning, Cloverbloom. 

CLOVERBLOOM: Thank you, m’lady. 

Sir Hinary (Blinking, in a mental fog 
as usual): Kippers? Oh, yes, kippers. 
Dashed good, Cloverbloom, dashed 
good! 

CLOVERBLOOM: Thank you, m/’lord. 

Sir Hinary (Look ing about near- 
sightedly): Vea. I should have my 
tea. Where is my tea? 

CLOVERBLOOM (Patiently): It is on 
the table before you, m’lord. 

Sir Hitary: Tea? Table? (/e picks 


up cup.) Why, bless my soul, so it is. 
Capital stuff. Capital 

Lapy Hicurone: Clara is late for 
breakfast this morning 

Sik Hinary (Vacantly 


shake 8 his he ad. 


Clara? (/1« 
Who is Clara? 


Lapy Hicurone: Oh, Hilary, you’re 


so vague. Lady Clara Crowbar. 
Your sister, Clara. 

Sin Hitary (Noisily sipping his tea): 
Oh, Clara, to be sure 


line I1is 


Fine woman. 


woman. uife glares at 
him. 

LADY Hicurone: And don’t slurp your 

Hilary. You sound like the 


(Juecen Mary coming into port 
Sin Hinary 


tea so, 


Sorry, my dear. 


CLOVERBLOOM: Lady Clara has al- 
ready breakfasted, m’lady 

Lapy Hicurone: Has she, indeed? It 
isn’t like Clara to be up so early. 

She said 


(CLOVERBLOOM: something 


about going down to the village, 
m lady. 

Lapy Hicurone (Turning her attention 
back to her husband, who is still slurp- 
ing happily): As 


finished 


SOOn Aas you ve 


your noisy tea-drinking, 

Hilary, you should go to to your 

study and begin work. You simply 
must make better progress on the 
history of the family that you’re 
writing 

Sir Hinary Dash 
it all, Hate 


the thought of sitting in the study on 


Blinking rapidly 
Letitia, I’m no writer 

I ought to be out 
the 
roses. Have to keep an eye on Angus, 


such a fine day 


in the garden looking after 
the gardener, you know 
LADY Firmly 


to do no such thing. 


You 


(ngus 1s per- 


HIGHTONE have 


fectly capable of looking after the 


garden himself. That’s what he’s 
paid for. And Mr. Witherspoon will 
be waiting for you in the study. 

Sir Hirary: Witherspoon? Wither- 
spoon? Never heard of him. 

Lapy Hicurone: Hilary, you’re 
enough to drive anyone to the brink 
of insanity. 

Sir Hinary (Vaguely): Thank you, 
my dear. 

Lapy Hicgurone: Witherspoon! Hum- 

Witherspoon! The 


Feefum’s son. Your secretary, and 


phrey Karl of 

certainly the most competent one 

you’ve ever had. And perhaps he'll 
be your son-in-law some day, if 
Diana ever comes to her senses. 

Str Hirary: Oh, that Witherspoon. 
Don’t like the fellow. Never did. 
Don’t want him for a son-in-law. 

Lapy Hicurone: Hilary, you’re im- 
possible! Finish your tea now, and 
then go to the study. 

Sir Hitary: But it’s such a deucedly 
fine day I’d 

LADY (At her 
manding): Hilary! 

Sir Hitary (Meekly putting down his 

Yes, my dear. Off at 

once. (He rises and goes to center door 


HIGHTONE most com- 


cup at once): 


where he bumps into his son, REGGIE.) 
ReGcGie: Oops, Pater! Sorry and all 
that sort of rot. Beastly clumsy of 
me I know. I ask your paternal 
forgiveness. 
Coldly): It'll be a happier 


world when you learn to look where 


Sir Hinary 


you're going, Reggie. 
Reece: Vil cover myself with sack- 
Beastly 
sorry. I suppose you’re off to work 
Well, pip, 
I suppose you must be off. 


cloth and ashes, old bean 


on the jolly old book. 
pip 








Sir Hirary: Humph! (He evits.) 
{EGGIE (Going to sidetable): And what 
have we Hmm — kippers, 
kidneys, shirred eggs, muffins. Bit 
too much for the old constitution 
today. About all I can assimilate 
is a cup of tea. 

CLOVERBLOOM: I'll get it for you, sir. 

Reacire (Coming to table): Thanks, 
Cloverbloom, old bean. 


here? 


You’re a 
(He sits 
down.) Well, Mater, jolly morning, 
what? 

Lapy Higurone (Prasperated): Reg- 
gie, I wouldn’t 
so. I have a headache. 

Recoie: Sorry, old thing. (CLover- 
BLOOM pours lea for REGGIE.) 

Lapy Hicurone: Have you seen your 


prince of good fellows. 


Wish you chatter 


sister this morning? 

Reacaie: Looked out the old bedroom 
window an hour ago and saw her 
walking toward the river with that 
American chap, Dauntless. 

Lapy Hicurone: There’s obviously 
something between them. 

Recoie: Well, they looked matey 
enough — walking hand in hand 
and all that. After all, Diana did 

this Dauntless bloke from 

the jaws of death. That sort of thing 
creates a bond between a man and 


rescue 


a woman. 
LADY 
All she did was find him with a badly 
sprained ankle on the road. He 
couldn’t walk, so out of the goodness 


HiGHTONE: Stuff and nonsense! 


of her heart, she brought him here. 
And he’s been with us for two weeks. 
Reccie: His ankle’s improving, 
though. He walks with a cane now. 
fellow, Dauntless —full of 


heans and fun. I like him. 


Fine 


Lapy HiagHtTone: Well, I don’t. And 
I don’t approve of this obviously 
ripening friendship between Diana 
and him. After all, he’s a common 
American. 

Reaoie: What’s wrong with Ameri- 
‘ans? Make the wheels of the world 
spin, don’t they? I’ve known some 
frightfully interesting American 
chaps. 

Lapy Hiaurone: Americans are all 
savages — loud, cheap, and pushing. 
The fact remains that this David 
Dauntless comes from un- 
civilized place called Little Creek, 
Wyoming. And to cap it all, his 
family is in trade of some kind. 

Reaatir: They own a dog food factory. 
After all, canines have to eat. 

Lapy Hicgurone: Dog food. How 
revolting! He certainly is not a 
proper match for a girl who has the 
blood of the Crusaders in her. After 
all, we have our family to think of. 
You can’t mix the Hightones with 
vulgar upstarts from Little Creek, 
Wyoming. And I have hopes that 
Diana and Humphrey Witherspoon 


some 


will marry. He is an Earl’s son. 

Reaare: Oh, well, no sense in crossing 
bridges before we come to them. 
This Dauntless chap will probably 
be leaving soon, anyway. He was 
on a walking tour, you know. 

Lapy Hicurone: He can’t leave any 
too soon for me. 

Reecere: As for Witherspoon, he’s a 
glum sort of bloke. Not my cup of 
tea at all. (Lapy Ciara CrROowBAR, 
a plump, gushy type of woman enters.) 

Lapy Ciara (Somewhat breathless but 


cheerful): Good morning, everyone! 
ReGcoie: ’Morning, Aunt Clara. Up 








with the birds today, weren’t you? 


Lapy Ciara: | had a letter to post, 
and the day was so beautilful I de- 
cided to walk to the village. 

Lapy HicuTrone: Walking two miles 
on a warm day is scarcely the ideal 
occupation for a woman of your 
age, Clara. 

Lapy Ciara: Oh, bother my age! 
You’re just as young as you feel, 
and I feel like a sixteen-year-old. 
And what I saw just now made me 
feel even younger. 

ReGocie: Don’t keep us in suspenders, 
as they say in the music halls, Aunt 
Clara. What did you see? 

Lapy Ciara: The 
sight! That handsome 

man 


most delightful 

Dauntless 

young and Diana were em- 
bracing. 

Lapy Hicurone (Almost screaming): 
Kmbracing! 

Lapy Ciara (Happily): It was the 
most romantic sight. He kissed her 
tenderly, and she looked up at him 
as though he were a combination 
Greek god and cinema star. It was 
lovely! 

Race: Did they see you, old girl? 

Lapy Ciara: Of You 

think I’d love’s 


young dream, do you? 


not! 
interrupt 


course 
don’t 
LapY Hicurone: This is positively 
frightful and completely disgusting! 
And this affair between Diana and 
the unspeakable Dauntless has gone 
quite far enough. We must put a 
stop to it, and Dauntless must 
Hightone 
sorting with a barbarian from Little 
Creek, Wyoming! It’s an insult to 
the British Empire! 
Lapy Ciara: Oh, Letitia, you’re just 


leave! Imagine a con- 


a spoil-sport! Young Dauntless is a 
very attractive and likeable young 
fellow. If I years 
younger, I’d set my cap for him 
myself. 

Lapy Hicurone (Haughtily): I trust 
you realize, Clara, that this likeable 
young fellow, as you call him, is an 


were twenty 


American whose family is engaged 

in trade. They manufacture dog 
food, of all things! Can you think 
of anything more common? It makes 
me shudder! 

Lapy Ciara: I’ll wager there’s money 
in dog food. 

{eGGIE: Hear! Hear! 

Lapy Hicgurone: Need | remind you 
that the Hightones go back to the 
days of William 
We have always been a proud family, 


the Conqueror? 


and our marriages have remained 
in the proper circles. After all, one 
can’t scoff at family and breeding. 

Lapy Ciara: What does Hilary think 
of all this? 

Lapy Hicurone (With exasperation): 
Have you ever known your brother 
Hilary to think for five minutes 
consecutively about anything? He 
hasn’t the remotest notion of what 
has been going on. (Drana HiGu- 
TONE and Davin DAUNTLESS enter. 
Davin limps slightly and walls with 
a cane.) 

Diana (Brightly): Good 
Mother. Good morning, Aunt Clara. 


morning, 

Good morning, Reggie. Isn’t it a 
perfect day? 

Aunt Ciara (KAittenishly): Perfection 
is where you find it. 

ReGeGie: How’s the ankle progressing, 
old boy? 

Davin: Very well, thanks, I’ll be able 














to get rid of this cane pretty soon, 

I think. 

Lapy Hicurone (Coldly): Then you 
should be about ready to leave us, 
Mr. Dauntless. 

Davin (Looking unhappily at D1ana): 
Yes, I suppose I will. All of you 
have been very kind to me, and I 
want you to know I appreciate 
vour hospitality. 

Recoit: Think nothing of it, old boy. 
Always glad to oblige. 

Lapy Ciara: It’s been a pleasure to 
have you. 

Lapy Hicgurone: And where will you 
go from here, Mr. Dauntless? 

Davin: Home, I think. This accident 
has upset my schedule. And Dad 
will need me in the factory. 

Lapy Hicutrone (Rather nastily): Oh, 
ves, the factory. Dog food, isn’t it? 
Davin: Yes, it Dauntless’ 

Puppo. A bark in every bite. 

Reaait: Oh, I say, that’s frightly 
clever, David, old boy. 

Davin: Thanks, Reggie. 

Lapy Hicutone: I am going to be per- 

fectly frank with you, Mr. Daunt- 

less. I want you to leave this house 


we call 


as soon as possible. 

Davip (Surprised): Why, Lady High- 
tone, have I offended you in any 
way? 

Diana: Mother! 

Lavy Hicurone: Don’t interrupt, 
Diana. I know exactly what has 
heen going on. And I won’t have it. 
No daughter of mine is going to ally 
herself with 
facturer of dog food. I won’t have 
it — and that is that! 

Davin: Really, Lady Hightone, I feel 
you're being most unreasonable. My 


an American manu- 


5 


intentions toward Diana are per- 
fectly honorable. I want to marry 
her. 

Lapy Hicutone: I can’t think of any 


catastrophe that would be more 
ghastly than that! 
Davin: But Lady Hightone — (Hum- 


PHREY WITHERSPOON, Sir Hilary’s 
secretary, enters suddenly, comes to 
center.) 

Humpurey (Lxcitedly): Lady High- 
tone, I have something of the gravest 
importance to tell you. 

Lapy Hiegurone: Really, Humphrey, 
you arrive at a most inopportune 
time. I am dealing with this common 
American upstart. 

Diana: Mother, please! 

Humpurey (Disdainfully): You mean 
Mr. Dauntless, of course. 

Lapy Hicurone: Naturally. I don’t 
know of any other common Ameri- 
can upstarts about the house. 

Humpurey: He is not only common — 
(Dramatically) — he is also a thief. 

Davip: Look here, Witherspoon, 
you’re just asking for a good punch 
in the jaw. 

HUMPHREY 
Don’t forget that | wear glasses. 

Lapy Hicurone: That will not hold 

back, Humphrey. These up- 

Americans have of 


somewhat): 


(Retreating 


him 

start no code 
either decency or honor. 

Humpurey (Taking a pearl necklace 
from his pocket): Behold! 

Lapy Hicurone (Grasping necklace): 
My pearls! 

Lapy Ciara: What is all this, anyway? 

Reaaie: I say, this is getting fright- 
fully mysterious. Like a Sherlock 
Holmes story and all that sort of rot. 


Humpurey: You may be interested 





to know that this necklace 
Lady Hightone 


— yours, 
was in the pocket 
of one of Mr. Dauntless’ jackets. 
Davin: This is ridiculous. I never had 

a necklace of any kind in any jacket. 


Humpurey: I was getting my own 


jacket from the clothes rack in the 
south hall. Inadvertently, I knocked 
Mr. Dauntless’ jacket to the floor. 
The necklace fell from his pocket. 
(Dramatically) Dauntless, you are 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing, taking 
advantage of the hospitality of this 
house by playing the role of a 
dastardly thief. 
Diana: I just don’t believe it. 
ReGcoiz: Doesn’t sound like 
Dauntless, old boy something 


you, 


jolly fishy about this. 

Davin: I you I haven’t the 
slightest idea of how the necklace 
ever got into my pocket. 

Lapy Hieurone: A thief! A common 
robber! So, Mr. Dauntless, at last 
you are revealed for the low, un- 
grateful creature you really are. I 


assure 


repeat what I have said. Leave this - 


shall not call in 
Scotland Yard, but not, I assure 


house at once! I 
you, out of any affection for you. I 
should not 
volved. The Hightone name must 
be protected at all costs! 

Diana: Oh, Mother, I know there 
must be some mistake. David would 
never descend 
He 

LADY 


want the scandal in- 


to such a low act. 


HicgHTrone: He is a common 
rascal. And the sooner he is removed 
from your life, the better. 

Lapy Cuiara: After all, this is all 
merely circumstantial evidence, 
Letitia 


Lapy Hicurone (Haughtily): Clara, 
do me the favor of allowing me to 
make the important decisions in 
my own home. 

Reaoie: But Mater, we 
reason in these matters. Everything 
is so frightfully vague and 

Lapy HIGHTONE: 
teggie, all you’ve done is chatter 


must ise 


And as for you, 


aimlessly since you arose this morn- 
Be quiet! (Zo Davin) Mr. 
Dauntless, you may now take your 
And be thankful that 
are not destined to see the inside 


ing. 


leave! vou 
of a good, substantial English prison. 
We know to deal with con- 
firmed criminals on this side of the 
water! 

Davip But | 
clear my name. I must — 

Lapy HIGHTONE 
Your name? 


how 


(Protesting): want to 


(Contemptuously): 


Dauntless? 


Hmmph! 
A name like that, since it means 
nothing and stands for nothing, can 
hardly be worth clearing. We have 
the word of the Earl of Feefum’s 
son that you are a thief! 

Diana: You had better go, David. 
(Sadly) All this is hopeless. (/im- 
petuously Davip goes to DIANA and 
embraces her.) 

Davip: I shall return, darling. And I 
shall never cease fighting for what 
is right. 

LADY HIGHTONE: 
daughter! 


Unhand my 
DIANA.) 


(Davin kisses 
Shameless! Shameless! 
Davip: Goodbye, my love. (//: 


toward center door.) And don't give 


Woes 


up hope. (/e exits. DIANA begins to 
sob and rushes off weeping.) 

Lapy Ciara: I hope you’re not mak- 
ing a bad mistake, Letitia. 











Lapy Hicurone: I am never mistaken. 

tEGGIE (Trying to restore some degree 
of good cheer): Well, this is a jolly 
morning for riding, so I shall be off 
on the old gray mare. 

Lapy Ciara: I think I shall accom- 
pany you, Reggie. A breath of fresh 
air is what I need after these sordid 
proceedings. 

Reeeie: Then — to horse! What ho 
and pip-pip. See you later. Come, 


Aunt Clara. (Reaere and AuNT 
CLARA exit.) 
Humpurey: I am genuinely sorry, 


Lady Hightone, to have been the 
unwitting cause of so distasteful a 
seene. 

Lapy HicuHTrone: Don’t be 
Humphrey. Actually, you have per- 


sorry, 


formed a great service. You have 
given me one more reason to rid the 
household of a person who was most 
unwelcome. 

Humpurey: A and 
untrustworthy fellow, Lady High- 


most common 


tone. 
Lapy Hicgurone: Common, indeed. 
But the important thing is that 


now you will have Diana to yourself. 
Frankly, | have been disappointed 
Humphrey. You 
been making much progress. 


haven’t 
But 
now that this Dauntless person has 
the 
have a 


in you, 


been revealed for insufferable 


cad he is, you glorious 
opportunity. 

Humpurey: It has been most difficult, 
Lady Hightone. Since the intrusion 
on the scene by that American thief, 


I have had no chance at all of being 


alone with Diana. It has been 
extremely frustrating. 
Lapy Hicurone (Firmly): Things 





will change now. You should sweep 
her off her feet. She is, after all, my 
daughter, so she is, essentially, a 
sensible girl. But you must assert 
yourself. A girl likes a man to be 
in command of the situation. 
Humpurey: I'l] do my best. 
LADY HiIGHTONE: 
progressing with his writing? 
Humpurey: He has been a bit balky 
this morning. He keeps saying he 


How is Sir Hilary 


should be with Angus, the gardener. 
I have finally persuaded him to get 
to work, though. 

Lapy Hicurone: Splendid. | 
know what 
Humphrey. 

HuMPHREY (Obsequiously): 1 try to 

Sir Hitary suddenly 


don’t 


we'd do without vou, 


be of service. 


appears, walking on tiptoe, and 
obviously trying to get past Lapy 
HiGHTONE and Humpurey. When 
he is halfway across stage, LAapy 


HiGHTONE catches sight of him.) 
Lapy Higutone: Hilary! 
Sir Hivary: Er 
Lapy Hicnrone: Just where do you 


yes, my dear. 


think you're going? 

Sir Hinary: Going? Ah, yes, to be 
sure, going. 

LapY HicguroNne: You’re not going to 
the garden. You’ve work to do, and 
you're going to do it. 

Sir Hitary: Just taking a breather, 
my dear. Writing’s hard on a man 

’ deucedly hard. Need a breath of air. 

LADY HiIGHTONE Re- 
turn Mr. 
Witherspoon will accompany you. 

Sirk Hirary: Witherspoon? = Oh, 
Witherspoon. Thought you had left 
for the day. 

Humpurey (Brightly): Not at all, Sir 


(Imperiously): 


to the study at once! 





Hilary. I’m more than anxious to 
get back to work (HUMPHREY goes 
to center exit.) I’m ready, Sir Hilary. 
Shall we continue our communing 
with the Muses? 

Lapy Hicurone: Run along, Hilary. 
She casts a conspiratorial smile at 
Humpurey.) And remember, Hum- 
phrey, assert yourself. 

Humpurey (Ieturning the 
will, Lady Hightone. (/1¢ 
HILARY 


smile): I 
and SIR 
exut. CLOVERBLOOM enters 
lo clear dishes from serving table.) 
Lapy Hicnrone (With an air of great 
satisfaction): Cloverbloom, there will 
be one less place for luncheon. The 


Mr. 


happy to say, is now among the 
; : £ 


despicable Dauntless, I am 
missing. (She smiles complacently as 
the curtain close 8. 
CURTAIN 
Se -@:. 6-8 ¢ 
SCENE 2 
Time: One week later, in the afternoon. 
Serrine: The Scene 1. The 


dishes are cleared away; only a vase 


Sane as 


of flowers stands on table 
At Rise: Reaair stands at center of 
slage, whistling a tune. 
dejected, 


DIANA, look- 

ing very enters through 
. «fF nler door 

Diana (Dully): Hello, Reggie. 

Reeaie: Hello, old girl. You seem 
gloomy. 

Diana: 1 am. Wouldn’t you be? 

REGGIE: Suppose | would, old bean, 
suppose I would. When the mater 
is on the warpath, things do get a 
bit uncomfortable. Have you heard 
from David? 

Diana: He sent me a note. He has a 


room at the George and Crown. 


Reaore: He has my sympathy. The 


food is frightful there. The mutton 
is like leathet, and the soup tastes 
like turpentine. He deserves better 
than that. I still can’t believe he’s 
a thief. 

Diana (Angrily): Of course, he isn’t! 

Reacie: Don’t lose your temper, old 
thing. I faith in him, 
Though it was a sad day when that 
Witherspoon discovered the pearls. 


have too. 


Hanging about you a good deal this 
past week, isn’t he? 

Diana: I can’t escape him. When he’s 
not with Father in the study, he’s 
with me. I just can’t: bear him! 

Reeoie: He has a personality only a 

the 

French so rightly put it, c’est la vie. 

center Well, 

what ho and pip-pip. Must change 


mother could love. But, as 


(Going toward exit) 
for dinner. See you anon. (REGGIE 


exus. DIANA sits mournfully on 
settee, the picture of dejection. Hum- 
PHREY enters. He catches sight of 
Diana and ts obviously pleased.) 
Humpurey: Hello. 


Diana (Looking up 


coldly): Hello, 
Humphrey. (Humpurey sits beside 
her.) Aren’t supposed to be 
working with Father? 

Humpurey: He’s at work on the notes 
I arranged for him this morning. 

Diana: Poor dear. 

Humpurey: Oh, I don’t mind doing 
it. It’s all part of the job. 

Diana (Coldly): I don’t mean you. I 
mean Father. 

Humpurey: Oh. (Recovering quickly) 
There’s something I’ve been want- 
ing to talk to you about. 

Diana: I really don’t feel like talking 
to you right now, Humphrey. 

Humpurey: | 


you 


know how you feel. 











You’ve been disillusioned by that 
monstrous Dauntless. 
Diana: He isn’t monstrous! 


fl Humpurey: Diana, I think it is 
wonderful of you to be so loyal. It 
{ is a quality in you that I admire 
tremendously. But we must face 


facts. The man is a common thief — 

Diana (Rising): Please, Humphrey, 
if you’re going to continue in this 
vein, you may leave at once. 

Humpurey (Penitently): Um sorry, 
Diana. Please sit down. Let us for- 
get about Dauntless. What I wish 
to speak of is more personal and 
concerns both. (Gathering his 

er, Diana, you are 
aware, of course, that my father is 
the Earl of Feefum. 

Diana: I am. 

Humpurey: And that I have certain 
prospects. After all, mine is an old 
and distinguished family. 
ously) And so is yours. 

Diana: None of this is exactly news 
to me. 

HUMPHREY: 
observed that I feel a warm affection 
for you. (Hurriedly) In fact, if I may 
be blunt, I worship the ground on 
which you walk. 

Diana: Really, Humphrey, I have no 
interest in you at all. 

HUMPHREY 
People like us were made for each 


us 
courage) Er 


(Gener- 


Surely, you must have 


(Moving closer to her): 


other. We have the same breeding, 
the same outlook on life, the same 

oh, Diana. (He grasps her and at- 
tempts to kiss her just as Davin enters 
DIANA Hum- 
PHREY’S grasp. Davin comes to settee, 
lifts Humpurey by the collar, gets 
him to his feet, and then knocks him 


center. struggles in 





over with a well-aimed blow.) 

Diana: David, darling! 

Davip: I couldn’t away any 
longer. That inn is like a dungeon. 
I had to see you. (Str HiLary enters 
center and comes quickly to settee.) 

Str Hinary: Bless my soul! What is 
this? (Peering near-sightedly at 
HuMPHREY, who is sitting on the floor 
holding his jaw and moaning) Why, 
it’s Witherspoon! Capital! Capital! 
Who did it? 

Dr1ana: David struck him when Hum- 
phrey tried to kiss me. 

Sir Hivary (Pumping Davin’s hand): 
Splendid, my boy! Splendid! Wanted 
to do it for weeks myself. (Lapy 
HIGHTONE enters.) 

Davip I’m my 
lady, but I simply had to see Diana 
again. And | must insist on the 


stay 


(Earnestly): sorry, 


opportunity to clear the Dauntless 
name of suspicion. 

Lapy HiauTone: Suspicion, indeed! 
Humphrey brought us proof of your 
guilt. 

Humpurey (Rising from floor rubbing 
his jaw): You 
are all savages! 

Diana (Heatedly): 
other people savages when you've 


blasted Americans 


Don’t be calling 
been acting like a cave man yourself. 


Sir Hinary (As Lapy CLARA 
ReGGiE appear): Can’t have young 


and 


whelps of secretaries going around 
kissing my daughter. Simply not 
done these days. Just isn’t cricket. 
ReaaieE: Right-ho, Pater. 
Lapy Ciara: Mr. 
Diana made such a lovely couple! 
Diana: Then why is Mother trying 


Dauntless and 


to spoil our happiness? 
Lapy Hicurone (Shrieking): Will you 











all be quiet! I want to know the 
meaning of this. (Jo Humpurey) 
What is wrong with your jaw, 
Humphrey? 

Humpurey: He hit me — and without 
warning. And I wear glasses. 

Lapy Hicurone: How vile! How 
deceitful! How thoroughly Ameri- 

can! I shall have the police take 
care of you this time, Mr. Dauntless. 
I can see I was too lenient with you 
the first time! 

Sir Hitary: Now, look here, my 
dear 

Lapy HiGuHrone: Be quiet! 

Sir Hitary (Weakly): Yes, my dear. 
CLOVERBLOOM appears in center 
doorway.) 

CLoverRBLOoM: Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Dauntless. 

Lapy HicuHrone: Dauntless! (Mr. 
and Mrs. Harvey DAUNTLESS enler 
briskly. Mr. DAUNTLESS 18 carrying 
a large, black notebook under his arm.) 

Davin: Mother! Father! (He kisses 
his mother and shakes his father’s 
hand.) 

Mr. DauntTiess: As soon as we got 
your cablegram, we hopped a plane 
and here we are. First, we had your 
letter about the fine little girl you’d 
met. (//e grins at Diana.) And a 
right purty filly she is. But we 
were troubled when you said her 
mother didn’t think you were good 
enough for her. Yes. sir, that was a 
real blow to the pride and good 
name of the Dauntless family. 

Mrs. Daunriess: And then that 
terrible cable, David. Imagine your 
being accused of theft! I’ve never 
heard of such a thing. 

Sir Hiary (merging from his fog): 
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Dauntless? Dauntless? The boy’s 
parents? How do you do? (He 
shakes hands cordially with Mr. and 
Mrs. DAUNTLESS.) 

Lapy Hicurone: That will do, Hilary. 
This is scarcely the time or place for 
any display of hospitality. Your 
son, sir and madam, is a thief and a 
ruffian. He not only stole my pearls, 
but he has just savagely attacked 
my husband’s secretary. 

Mr. Dauntiess (Menacingly): So 
you're the guy who said my son is 
a thief, hey? (Advancing on Hum- 
PHREY) For two cents, I’d pin your 
vars back. 

Mrs. DauntLess (As HUMPHREY re- 
treats): Harvey! Harvey! Remember 
your blood pressure. 

Lavy Higurone: The young man you 
are threatening, Mr. Dauntless, is 
beyond reproach. We have his word 
that your son is a criminal, and that 
is all that is needed. After all, Mr. 
Witherspoon is the Earl of Feefum’s 
son. Consequently, his word is 
beyond doubt. 

Mr. Dauntviess: I don’t care if his 
father is the Prince of Wales. My 
son is no thief! 

Mrs. Davuntiess: Blood pressure, 
Harvey, blood pressure! 

Davip: Lady Hightone, I’ve had a 
week to think about all this. And 
I'd like to ask you a question. Where 
are your pearls usually kept? 

Reaeaote: I can answer that, old bean. 
Mater always keeps them in the 
wall safe in the library, with Pater’s 
notes, a few family heirlooms, and 
all that sort of rot. 

Lavy HiGcHTrong: Speak only when 
you're spoken to, Reggie. 

















Diana: Reggie’s right, though. You 
haven’t worn those pearls since the 
County Ball. They must have been 
in the safe. 

Davip: And who knows the combina- 
tion of the safe? 

Lapy Ciara: Not many, I can tell 
you. That combination is the best- 
kept secret of the ages. 

Reoaie: Hear! Hear! 

Str Hitary: Combination? 
know it. Letitia knows 
Witherspoon, of course. 

Davip (T'rtumphantly): Exactly! 

Reeaie: Oh, I say, old bean, I see 
what you mean. Impossible for you 
to get at the safe, what? 

Davin: I certainly don’t know the com- 
bination. But Humphrey Wither- 
spoon does. 

Humpurey (/eatedly): Are you in- 
sinuating 

CLOVERBLOOM (Who has _ remained 
silent in doorway, suddenly coughs): 
Ahem! May I say a word, m’lady? 

Lapy HigutTone: What is it, Clover- 
bloom? 

CLOVERBLOOM: I have remained silent 
until now, not wishing to intrude in 
family business. But a week ago, I 
saw Mr. Witherspoon emerge from 
the library, with the pearls in his 
hand. 

Diana: Oh, Cloverbloom. 
when was this? 

CLOVERBLOOM: On the day that Mr. 
David left us. 

Davin (Advancing on 
You — tried 
Witherspoon. 

Humpurey: This is preposterous — I— 

Diana: You look guilty, Humphrey. 

Reaeaie: Like a jolly old criminal — 


Safe? I 
it. And 


Exactly 


HUMPHREY): 


to frame me _ then, 
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Lapy Ciara: No question about it — 

Sir Hitary: This is the end, Wither- 
spoon. I’ll write you a check for 
your services up to date. And then 
it’s off with you. 

Davip: Are you convinced, Lady 
Hightone? (HUMPHREY creeps toward 
exit. DIANA goes afler him.) 

Diana: Just a moment, Humphrey. 
(Humpurey turns, and Diana slaps 
his face. HumpHrReY exits angrily.) 
Now I feel better. 

Reaate: Bravo! 

Lapy Ciara: Well done, my child. 

Lapy HicuTrone: Conduct that 
scarcely becomes a lady, Diana. 
But nothing is changed. (7’0 Davin) 
You may not be a criminal, but you 
are still common. 

Mr. Davuntviess: I take it, Lady 
Hightone, that in addition to accus- 
ing my son falsely, you also object 
to him as a suitor for your daughter’s 
hand? 

Lapy Hicurone: You are correct in 
your assumptions. The entire affair 
is impossible. 

Mr. Dauntiess: Not good enough, 
I suppose to mingle with the High- 
tones? 

Lapy HiguTone: Exactly. 

Mrs. Dauntiess: Read from your 
notebook, Harvey. 

Mr. Dauntviess: That’s just what 
I’m going to do. (He holds up his 
notebook). Now, Lady Hightone, 
I’m going to give you some nice 
tidbits of information. You say you 
don’t think the Dauntlesses are 
good enough for the Hightones. 
Well, let me tell you, I’m not so 
sure the Hightones are good enough 
to mingle with the Dauntlesses. 





Lapy Hicurone: Mr. Dauntless, not 
only are your manners deplorable, 
but I suspect you of incipient in- 
sanity. 

Mr. Dauntiess: Don’t kid yourself, 
madam. I’m not off my trolley. 

Lavy Hicurone: That remains to be 
seen. 

Mr. Daunt ess: When David wrote 
me that you were treating him like 
a coyote and putting obstacles be- 
tween him and this fine little lady 
here, I decided to take steps. I did 
a little research on my own. 

Mrs. Dauntiess: And a very thor- 
ough job you did, Harvey. 

Mr. Dauntiess: You bet I was thor- 
ough. Let me tell you some of the 
pleasant little items I’ve found out 
about the Hightone family. 

Lapy Ciara: This should be most 
interesting. 

Mr. Dauntiess (leading from note- 
book): Sir Gregory Hightone. 1568- 
1601. Beheaded for treason by the 
order of Queen Elizabeth I. 

Lapy Higurone: Now see here, Mr. 
Dauntless 

Mr. Dauntuess: Please, madam. This 
is Just the beginning. (Reading again 


from notebook) Lord Sebastian High- 
tone. 1695-1745. Kicked out of his 
regiment for cheating at cards. Nice 


fellow. Here’s another. Quagmire 
Hightone, better known as “‘Soapy,” 
married a Gypsy girl in 1832, served 
seven years at Dartmoor for a jewel 
Madam, I’m a bit dis- 
turbed that my son might want to 


robbery. 


become a member by marriage of a 
family that boasts card sharpers and 
thieves. 

Davin: Now, Dad, don’t be hasty. 


Mr. Dauntiess (Still reading from 
notebook): Now here’s a real hum- 
dinger. Cutlass Harry 
the most notorious pirate of the 
17th Century (Lapy HiGHToNe 
goes to settee and sits weakly.) 

Reaere: Oh, I say, Mater, you’re not 
ill, are you? (The usually staid 
CLOVERBLOOM has begun to giggle.) 

Lapy HiGutTone (Recovering): You 
may leave, Cloverbloom. 

CLOVERBLOOM (Trying to suppress his 
giggling): V-very, good, m-m’lady. 
(He exits.) 

Mrs. Daunt Ess: I think you’ve said 
enough, Harvey. 

Mr. Daunt ess: Well, all this talk 
about the Dauntlesses not being 
good enough for the Hightones just 
got my dander up. 

Lapy HiIGHToNE SIR 
Hitary): And you, Hilary, have 
let him malign our family, our sacred 
heritage. Surely, you have some- 
thing to say to this Yankee upstart 


Hightone, 


(Turning on 


and his absurd accusations. 

Sir Hitary: Well, you see, my dear, 
there’s really nothing I can say. 

Lapy Hicgurone: Nothing you can 
say! Well, I can, and furthermore 
I 

Sir Hitary (/nterrupting): But, my 
dear, it’s all true every dashed 
bit. When I did all my reading for 
the family history, I discovered it all. 

Lapy HigutTone (Faintly): You mean 
it’s all true. 

Sir Hitary: Indeed it is and a good 
deal more that Mr. Dauntless is too 
much of a gentleman to 
That’s why I never wanted to go 
on with the book about the family — 

ReeGie: Don’t blame you, old boy. 


reveal, 











Lapy Hicurone (Rising): Well, per- 
haps we can discuss this further. 
But none of this has anything to 
do, Mr. Dauntless, with the fact 
that you are engaged in trade, in 
manufacturing dog food, of all 
things. And as if that isn’t enough 
J am sure your son would be unable 
to support Diana in the manner to 
which she is accustomed. 

Mr. Daunt.iess: That, madam, is the 
laugh of the day. 

Mrs. Dauntiess: It is funny, isn’t 
it, Harvey? 

Lapy HiguTrone: What do you mean? 

Mr. DauntiEss: Do you know how 
much money my dog food company 
grossed last year? Well, let me tell 
you. We did eighteen million dollars 
worth of business. 

ReGGre: Oh, I say, that’s a nice round 
sum! 

Mr. DauNntTLEss: At a_ conservative 
estimate, I’d say —and I’m not 
trying to brag, mind you — that I 
am worth in the neighborhood of 
five million dollars. 

Lapy Ciara: And that’s a very nice 
neighborhood. 

Lapy Hicurone: Five million dollars! 

Mr. Dauntiess: At a 
estimate. And it will all be David’s 


conservative 


some day. 

Mrs. Dauntiess: Tell her about your 
decoration, Harvey. 

Mr. DauntuEss: Good idea. (He takes 
from his pocket a large medal with 
a ribbon on it.) Look here, madam. 
(Lapy HIGHTONE examines it.) That 
is the Order of the Six Palms of the 
British Empire. 
personally by your own Queen. 

REGGIE: Long live the Queen! 


Presented to me 





Lavy Hicurone: The Order of the 
Six Palms! 

Mr. Dauntiess: None other. Pre- 
sented for services during World 
War II. We found out that dog 
food, with a couple of things added, 
was ideal for humans, too. Why, 
half your British Empire was eating 
modified Dauntless’ Puppo at one 
time. 

Reaere: Woof! Woof! 

Mr. Dauntiess: Furthermore, I’m 
a generous man. I’m willing to let 
bygones be bygones. After seeing 
this pretty young girl here, (He 
smiles at Diana.) I think she and 
David would make a dandy couple. 

Reaate: Hear! Hear! 


Str Hitary: Couple? Yes, indeed. 
Ideal couple, to be sure. 
Lapy Ciara: I’m with you, Mr. 


Dauntless. 

Mrs. Dauntiess: So am I, Harvey. 

ReccieE: It’s your move, Mater. 

Lapy Ciara: And make it the right 
one, Letitia. 

Lapy Hicurone (Coming to Davin 
and Diana): Five million dollars! 
The Order of the Six Palms! (She 
pauses, and then joins Davin’s and 
Diana’s hands. She speaks dra- 
matically.) Bless you, my children! 

Reaate: This is the gladdest day of all 
the glad new year. 

Lapy Ciara: Letitia, you’re a bit of 
all right. 

Lapy Hicgurone: Perhaps I was a 
trifle hasty in my judgment of this 
dear boy. (Davip and DIANA em- 
brace ecstatically.) 

Stk Hitary: Capital, capital! 
all have tea. 

Mr. Dauntiess: Just to show there 


Let’s 





are no ill feelings, Lady Hightone, 
I will drink a cup of tea. I hate the 
stuff, but I’m willing to do what I 
can to cement relations with the 
British Empire. 
Mrs. DAUNTLESS: 


Good for you, 


Harvey. 

Sir Hitrary (Rather slyly): Of course, 
my dear, I should be at work on 
the book. 

Lapy Hicurone: Hilary, forget the 
book. Burn what you’ve already 


written. Go out and enjoy your 
roses. 

Sir Hinary: Burn? Roses? (He rushes 
to door, exits, shouting) Cloverbloom! 
A box of matches! 


Lapy Cuiara: This is a happy day for 
all. Hilary doesn’t have to write his 
book, David has Diana, Wither- 
spoon has gone. Everything is as 
right as right in this best of all 
possible worlds. 

REGGIE (Grasping Lavy CLARA’s waist 
and dancing with her): Aunt Clara, 
you have just uttered the speech 
of the age! What-ho, pip-pip, and 
ta-ta! Three jolly cheers, for hearts, 
flowers, and Little Creek, Wyoming! 
(All cheer and laugh. Davin 
DIANA again embrace, the others 
regarding the couple with delight as 
the curtains close.) 


THE END 


and 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Waat Ho! 


Charcters: 6 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 35 minutes. 


Costumes: Lady Hightone wears a flowing 
dressing gown in Scene 1, and a similar 
type of costume for Scene 2; she always 
carries a lorgnette. Sir Hilary wears a high 
winged collar with an old-fashioned cravat 
and vest. Reggie Hightone wears riding 
clothes. Diana Hightone wears an attrac- 
tive dress. Lady Clara is dressed in British 
tweeds. Cloverbloom wears a_ typical 
butler’s costume. Humphrey Witherspoon 
wears spectacles, a dark gray suit and vest. 
David Dauntless carries a cane in Scene 1, 
wears slacks and sport jacket. Mr. Daunt- 
less wears a business suit. Mrs. Dauntless 
wears a traveling suit, hat, and carries 
handbag and gloves. 





Properties: Several covered dishes, silver 
casseroles, etc.; breakfast dishes and pot 
of tea; cane for David; spectacles and pearl 
necklace for Humphrey; notebook and 
large medal with ribbon for Mr. Dauntless; 
vase of flowers. 

Setting: Scene 1: The terrace of Sir Hilary 
Hightone’s country home in England. At 
upstage center is a door leading into the 
house. At center is a large table set for 
breakfast. At left and right of table are 
chairs. At downstage right and left are 
settees. All the furniture is of the outdoor 
type. On a sidetable, at left of center exit, 
are various covered dishes, silver casseroles, 
and the like. Scene 2: The same as Scene 1, 
except that the breakfast dishes are cleared 
away. Only a vase of flowers now stands 
on the table. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Midnight Crossing 


by John Murray 


Characters 

LINDA, feature writer 

LARRY, her friend 

Miss BrapsHaw, owner of a boarding 

house 

Mary Barnes, her niece 

GrorGE Peapopy | oe 

Auice Peasopy — f Frey, geenngere 

FENTON, a mysterious passenger 

FERRY ATTENDANT 

FLOWER WOMAN 

Time: Midnight. 

SETTING: The interior of a ferry boat 
running from New York to New 
Jersey. 

At Rise: Stage is deserted. Off-stage a 
bell rings sharply. The forlorn wail 
of a tug boat is heard in the distance. 
The sound of rattling chains follows. 
Ferry attendant enters right. He picks 
a forgotten newspaper from the ferry 
berch and thrusts it into his back 
pocket. He exits left. Presently, ALICE 

niddle- 

The Y are 


and GrorGE PEABODY, a 
aged couple, enter right. 
dressed in their best clothes and are 
after 


GEORGE yawns disgruntledly 


evidently weary “doing — the 
lown.”’ 
as they take seats left, near the swing- 
ing doors which open onto the foredeck. 

Auice (Indignantly): The idea! I told 
vou I wanted to see a Broadway 
show and where did we wind up? 
A quiz program! 

({EORGE: Stop complaining! 

ALIcE: So I’m complaining? I suppose 
you think that it was a night out 
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for me. I’m crammed in a little 
apartment in Jersey City all year 
long and once you take me to New 
York. Humph! You probably got 
those radio tickets free. 

GEORGE: So what? If they had picked 
me to get on the show, I might have 
won a lot of money. (/e pulls his 
hat over his eyes and rests his head 
on the bulkhead.) 

Auice (Exploding): George Peabody! 
You knew we were going to that 
quiz show all the time! That’s why 
you spent the last two weeks reading 
War and Peace and the Eneyclopedia 
Britannica. 

GEORGE: So what? 

Auice: You’re impossible. Just once 
you could have taken me to a play! 
You knew I wanted to see My Fair 
Lady. 

({EORGE (Raising head): At 
five bucks a throw? 

AuiceE (Hxasperated): Oh! (She stares 


twenty- 


at him stonily as he rests his head 
again. 
carrying a basket of flowers. She walks 
lo ALICE. ) 

Woman (Smiling): A nice bunch of 
flowers, Mum? Only fifty cents. 

Auice: Why, they’re lovely. (ALICE 
nudges GEORGE. ) 


An old WoMAN enters right, 


GEORGE (Aroused): Now what? 

Auice: Give me some change. I want 
to buy some flowers. (GEORGE 

reaches into his coat pockel and gives 


ALICE come coins.) 














GrorGe: What are you going to do 
wear them in your hair? 

Auice: Be quiet! You never bring me 
flowers. (J/ands coins to WoMAN, who 

ALICE bouquet of violets. 

FErryY ATTENDANT enters left. Seeing 

Woman, he glares angrily at her, 

strides forward, and clutches her coat 


gives a 


sleeve .) 
ATTENDANT: Didn’t I tell you to stay 
off this boat a little while ago? 
Woman: | I didn’t 
r wrong 


do anything 


ATTENDANT: You're annoying the pas- 
sengers. 

Auice (Quickly): Oh, no, she didn’t 
annoy me. I wanted the flowers. 
ATTENDANT (Gruffly): No peddlers 

are allowed on the boat. 

Avice: But the flowers are so lovely 

ATTENDANT: Those are my _ orders. 
(Points to exit and pushes Woman) 
Get out of here now! And don’t let 
me find you here again! (WomAN, 
trembling, exits right, hurriedly. The 
slern-faced ATTENDANT watches her 
He 


stares at her coldly, and exits left.) 


departure. then turns to ALIcK, 

Auice: What a disagreeable man! 

GEORGE (Disinterested): Who? 

Auice: The attendant. Why 
wouldn’t he let that woman sell her 
flowers? I don’t like him! You know, 


(jeorge, there’s something peculiar 


ferry 


about him. Did you notice his eyes? 
(GEORGE (Dully 
ferry attendants’ eyes at midnight. 
Auice: They’re small and evil. Yes 


: I don’t usually notice 


that man has a mean look! 
(rorGE: I knew there was something 
about him. He reminds me of your 
cat. 
Auice: Oh! (GeorGce laughs and pre- 
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tends to ward off a blow. Linpa and 
Larry, a couple in their early twenties, 
enter right. As she enters, LINDA 
glances behind her. Larry firmly 
takes her arm and leads her to the 
central part of the bench. They sit.) 

Larry: O.K. What’s the gimmick? 

Linpa: Please, Larry, I can’t talk 
now. (She glances anxiously at right 
entrance. ) 

Larry (/mpatiently): For Pete’s sake, 
Linda, I’m entitled to ex- 
planation. You rang up my apart- 
ment and got me out of a nice, warm 
bed. (He checks off on his fingers.) 
You told me to meet you at the 
New York pier. O.K.? Here I am 
and now you’re hustling me off on 
this ferry to New Jersey. I repeat 
what (LINDA’S eyes 
with fright as she glances right.) 

LinDA: Yes, he’s there! (Larry looks 
right.) 


some 


gives? widen 


Larry: Who? (Linpa grabs his arm.) 

LINDA: Don’t stare. He might see you. 
(Facing Larry) Please, Larry, have 
faith in me. I’m on to something 
something big. 

Larry (Standing angrily): If this is 
another (She at his 


story lugs 


arm.) 

LINDA: Please sit down. (//e sits.) 
It’s not just another story. If I’m 
right —-and | I’m right 


I’ll solve one of the year’s biggest 


know 


mysteries. 
Larry (Groaning): I knew I should 
have stood in bed. 
LiInDA (Quickly): You’re familiar with 
the case of the Mysterious Boarder? 
The 
that 


LARRY: boarder? 


Wasn’t 


(Pausing) 


something about a 














guy who was killed in a Jersey 

rooming house? 

Linpa: Yes, yes! He lived there for a 
year, but no one knew anything 
about him. 

Larry: So what? That case is about 
six months old. 

Linpa (Nodding): Our feature editor 
plans to run a Sunday series on un- 
solved American crimes. I was given 
the Mysterious Boarder assignment. 

Larry: I suppose you’re going to 
solve something that’s stumped the 
cops for the past six months. 

Linpa (Softly): I know who killed 
the Mysterious Boarder. 

Larry (Loudly): What? 

LinDA: Please be quiet. (She gestures 
right with a slight movement of her 
hand.) There’s a man out there on 
the ferry slip. I’m sure he’s been 
following me since I left my office. 
(LARRY stares right again.) Don’t 
let him see you. 

Larry (Slowly): There is someone 
out there on the slip. (Pause) He’s 
getting on the boat now. (Pause) 
Yes, he’s standing out there on the 
lower deck. 

LinpA: What am I going to do? 

Larry (esolulely): You’re going to 
let him alone! He’s probably some 
guy getting home to Jersey late 
after a hard day at his New York 
office. 

Linpa: I tell you, I know he’s following 
me. I saw him outside my office 
building. Then I saw him on the 
subway. He followed me to the boat. 

Larry: Coincidence! 

Linpa: Why don’t you believe me? 

Larry (Impatiently): Because I’ve 

seen you on these wild runs before. 


Your imagination’s been going crazy 
ever since you got that job on the 
Sunday supplement. Last year you 
positively identified some guy as 
one of the most wanted men on the 
F.B.I. list. 

Linpa (Sheepishly): Yes. 

Larry: The poor joe spent the night 
in the hoosegow before they found 
out he was a Wall Street clerk. 

LinpA: He looked like someone else. 

Larry: Yeah, and I’m sure you’re 
off again. 

LinpA: So, you refuse to help me? 
(Stiffly) I’m sorry that I bothered 
you, Mr. Frame. 

Larry (Helplessly): OK. If you’re 
going to give me the cold treatment, 
I'll listen to you. 

Linpa: That’s better. You do re- 
member the Mysterious Boarder case? 

Larry: A little. It’s been a long time. 
(LINDA opens her purse, takes out a 
sheaf of papers, and hands them to 
him. He glances at the papers.) 

LINDA: These are the main features 
of the case. You'll find some news- 
paper clippings which outline the 
important points. I’m afraid the 
police didn’t have many clues. 

Larry (Looking wp): And you’re going 
to solve it now? 

Linpa (Nodding): This Mr. Dennison, 
who was killed, lived in a Jersey 
City boarding house. He was there 
for about a year, and everyone 
admitted that he was a strange one. 
He always paid promptly, but never 
bothered with anyone at the house. 
He had no friends. 

Larry: Maybe he liked it that way. 

Linpa: That’s why they called him 
the Mysterious Boarder. He never 











left his room, but he always seemed 
to have plenty of cash. 

Larry: Wasn’t 
motive in the case? 


robbery a strong 

LinpDA: I’m coming to that. One morn- 
ing, a fellow boarder heard moans 
coming from Dennison’s room. He 
tried the door but it was locked. 
(LARRY points to sheaf of papers.) 

Larry: Yes, I see that in the news- 
paper account. 

Linpa: The boarder called the lady 
who owned the house. Then they 
tried to arouse Dennison, but there 
was no answer. 

Larry: Obviously. The guy was dead! 

Linpa: Look 

Larry: All right! Get on with it. 

Linpa: Finally, the broke 
down the door. 

Larry: Yes? 

Linpa: You know what they found. 
Mr. Dennison 
dered! He had 


boarding house owner testified that 


this is serious! 


boarder 


was dead mur- 


been stabbed. The 


a black suitcase was missing from 
the room. 

Larry: And everyone believed that 
Dennison kept his dough in that 
black bag 

Linpa: That’s right never let 
it out of his sight. When he was 
murdered, the landlady looked for 
it, but it was never found. 

Larry: So what? It sounds like a case 
of simple robbery to me. 


he 


Linpa: It’s not as easy as that. Don’t 
that they had to 
break down the door to get into the 


you remember 
room? 

Larry: Any skeleton key will fit the 
doors of those old rooming houses. 

Linpa: The door wasn’t locked with 
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a key. The boarder who broke the 
door claimed it had been bolted on 
the inside! 

Larry (Slowly): That’s right. I re- 
member that now. 

Linpa: Dennison’s room was on the 
third floor. No one could have en- 
tered or left through the window. 

Larry: That’s what stumped the cops. 
The black bag was missing and the 
door was bolted on the inside. 

Linpa: The papers gave the case a 
big build-up, but then everyone 
forgot about the boarding house 
mystery. 

Larry: Yeah, 
editor. 


everyone but your 

Linpa (Nodding): I was assigned to 
the case a few weeks ago. The first 
thing I did telephone the 
Bradshaw house. 


was 


LARRY: Bradshaw? 

Linpa: She’s the lady who owns the 

house. Miss Bradshaw, 
the owner, and her niece, Mary 
Barnes, live at the house. 

Larry: What happened? 

LinpaA: Mary Barnes answered the 
phone. She didn’t want to talk to 
me. She was frightened. She didn’t 
want to mention the case. 

Larry: I don’t blame her. It was a 
rough time for everyone concerned. 

Linpa: I learned that Mary was in 
California at the time of the murder. 
She returned a few weeks later. She 
didn’t want to tell me anything else. 
I tried to persuade her that if I were 
able to solve the case, it would be 
better for the family. After all, an 
unsolved murder isn’t very pleasant. 

LarRY (Grimly): I guess it isn’t. 

LinpA: It’s a wild guess, I know, but 


boarding 











I felt that Mary Barnes was holding 
something back. We talked for a 
little while — and then she told me 
something very important. 

Larry: Yes? 

Linpa: I told you she was away at the 
time. (Larry nods again.) Well, 
Mary said that on the day before 
the murder, Mr. Dennison was 
moved to her room on the third 
floor. His old room was being painted 
and Miss Bradshaw gave him Mary’s 
room. 

Larry: What about it? 

Linpa: Don’t you see? He had lived 
in one room for a year. Finally, his 
room was changed — just. before 
the crime. 

Larry: I don’t get it. 

Linpa: Mr. Dennison was a recluse. 
No one on the outside would know 
that he was using a temporary room! 

Larry: Yes, but 

Linpa: Whoever killed him knew 
about the room change. The mur- 
derer knew where to find him. It 
means that someone in the house 
killed Mr. Dennison! 

Larry: That still doesn’t give you 
the name of the murderer. 

Linpa: I’m coming to that. I got a 
telephone call from Mary Barnes 
this afternoon. 

Larry: She called your office? 

Linpa? Yes, she spoke very quickly 
and quietly as though she was 
afraid of being overheard. She 
wanted to tell me something about 
the murderer! 

Larry: Is that why we’re heading 
for Jersey now? (Glances at watch) 
It’s almost midnight. 

Linpa (Shaking head): We’re going to 


meet on this boat. Mary said .that 
she’d park her car in the ferry auto 
lane and walk in here. She drove 
into New York on the pretext that 
she was attending a lecture. 

Larry: That’s silly. Wouldn’t it have 
been a lot easier if she had gone to 
your office? 

Linpa: I suggested that, but she was 
frightened. She said that someone 
might follow her. 

Larry: And you think that someone’s 
following you? (LiInDA nods gravely.) 
Seriously, Linda, you may have 
stumbled onto something. 

Linpa: I’m sure of it. Mary Barnes 
knows something, and I’m _ sure 
that her house killed 
Mr. Dennison. 

Larry: Don’t you think that we should 
call the police? 

LinpA: They won’t listen to me. 
They’ve covered the details. Re- 
member, I’m not too popular at 
headquarters since that run-in with 
the F.B.I. 

Larry: That’s true. 

LinpA: That’s why I called you to- 
night. I wanted you to be with me. 
(She glances left anxiously.) I wish 
Mary would get here! (Car motors 
are heard off-stage.) 

Larry: The cars and trucks are driv- 
ing onto the ferry now. (Glancing 
right) And it looks as though we’re 
going to have company. Your friend 
is coming inside. (FENTON, a fall 
gaunt stranger enters right and takes 
seat near right entrance. He throws 
a disinterested look at LinDA and 
prepares to read his newspaper.) 

Linpa: That’s the man. I know he 
followed me from my office. 


someone in 








Larry: Well, there are a few things 
I’m going to ask him right now. 
(LARRY prepares to rise, but LINDA 
restrains him.) 

Linpa: You can’t do that. If you start 

a fight, you might drive Miss Barnes 
away. 

Larry: But we can’t sit here and do 
nothing. 

Linpa: Don’t worry. After I talk to 
Miss Barnes, nothing will happen 
to us. If he tries to follow us when 
we dock in Jersey, I'll call the 
station police. 

Larry: Well, I don’t know 

Linpa: We have to take the chance. 

Larry (Sighing): | guess there’s noth- 
ing else we can do. The boat’s about 
ready to leave now. (Bell rings off- 
stage and clanking chains are heard. 
FERRY enters left. He 
walks toward right exit. As he passes, 


ATTENDANT 


LARRY gestures lo him 
Larry: Are the cars on the ferry? 
ATTENDANT (Nodding): We’re 


to leave. 


ready 


Larry: When will we get to Jersey 
City? 

ATTENDANT: Usually takes about 
twelve minutes. There’s a pretty, 


bad fog tonight. (//e exits right.) 

Linpa (Impatiently): Oh, 
Miss Barnes? 

LARRY: If her car isn’t here now, she’s 
missed the boat. 

LinpA: Should I go on the foredeck 
and look for her? She might be 
waiting out there. 


where is 


Larry: How will you know her, any- 
way? (LINDA points to green handker- 
chief in breast pocket of coat.) 

Linpa: I told her I'd wear this. 


Larry: Oh, cloak and dagger stuff? 





(Seriously) You’d better be careful, 
though. 

LINDA (ising): I’m going outside. 

Larry: I’]] wait here. I’d better keep 
an eye on our friend. If he tries to 
follow you, I’ll swing first and ask 
questions afterwards. 

Linpa: Poor Larry! I’m sorry I got 
you into this. 

Larry: Don’t mention it. I love you, 
anyhow. (She exits left. A dull, 
relentless drone of the ferry engine 

Larry settles back as 

though he is unaware of Frnton, 


is heard. 


but he glances at him occasionally. 
When Fenton realizes that LINDA 
has gone, he glances left. Larry is 
instantly alert. Finally FENTON §re- 
turns to his newspaper. GEORGE 
' Yawns. ) 
(FEORGE: 


Well, we’re on 


We'll be home soon. 


our way. 

Auice: How exciting! 

GroRGE: Come on, Alice. You had a 
nice night. 

Auice: Thanks for telling me. For the 
past month, you told me that you 
were saving your change to take 
me to dinner tonight. 

GeorGe: Well, I did. 

Auice: I didn’t take you literally. I 
didn’t think you were talking about 
the automat! (LinpDA, Mary BARNES, 
a girl in her mid-twenties, and Miss 
BraDsuaw, a thin, comely spinster 
enter left. Mary is flushed, sheepish, 
as the Miss BraDSHAW 

threatening umbrella at 


enraged 
waves a 
LINDA.) 

Miss Brapsuaw: It’s all your fault, 
young lady. 

LinpA: But, Miss Bradshaw 

Mary: Please don’t blame her, Aunt 




















Louise. I asked her to meet me 
tonight. 
Miss BrapsHaw: The very _ idea, 


Mary! What could you _ possibly 
tell her about that dreadful crime? 
(They reach Larry. He stands.) 

Larry: What happened? (Miss 
BRADSHAW watches mute 
defiance. ) 

Linpa: This is Mary Barnes, the girl 
I was telling you about. (Mary 
nods and attempts a smile.) This is 
her aunt, Miss Bradshaw. We 
we didn’t know she was on the boat. 

Miss Brapsuaw (Demanding): What 
part have you in this, young man? 
(FENTON drops his paper and regards 
them with interest. GrorGe and 
ALICE are lost in their own conver- 
sation.) 

Larry: Bradshaw? Why, you’re the 
lady who owns the boarding house. 

Miss Brapsuaw: I don’t see how this 
affair can possibly interest you. 

LinpA: It’s really my fault. Mr. Frame 
is a friend of mine, but he knows 
nothing about the case. I asked him 
to come here. 

Miss Brapsuaw (7'0 Linpa): I sup- 
pose it was you who arranged to 
meet my niece tonight. 

Linpa: Yes, I wanted to speak to her 
about the murder. 

Mary: Linda writes for an associated 


him in 


weekly. She’s going to do a story 
for the paper. 

Miss Brapsuaw: I knew it! I knew it! 
Oh, thank suspected 
something when you left the house 
this afternoon. You acted 
strangely. (7’o Linpa) There’s noth- 
ing my niece can tell you about the 
case. 


heavens | 


sO 
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Linpa: I think that’s for her to decide. 

Miss Brapsuaw: Such impudence! 
How dare you bring that horrible 
trouble to light? 

Linpa: Aren’t you interested in solv- 
ing the murder? Don’t you want 
to know who killed Mr. Dennison? 

Miss Brapsuaw: There’s nothing 
you can do. The police have in- 
vestigated thoroughly. 

Linpa: It’s still an unsolved case. 

Miss Brapsuaw (Cautiously): How 
do you think that Mary can help 
you? 

Linpa (Bluntly): I think she has in- 
formation about the murder. 

Miss BrapsHaw: Nonsense! 

Mary: But, Aunt Louise 
locked door 

Miss Brapsuaw: | don’t want to hear 
about it! Oh, Mary! Haven’t we 
been through all this time and time 
again? I want to forget the murder. 
It’s ruined our lives! (She sits and 
sobs.) How could you do this to me? 

Larry: How did you know your niece 
would be on the boat tonight? 

Miss Brapsuaw (Sharply): That’s 
none of your business, young man. 

Mary (Simply): Tommy told you. 

Miss Brapsuaw (Rising): Now, don’t 
blame Tommy. 

Mary (Loudly): Yes, he told you. 
He’s always watched me. He was 
always afraid I’d go to the police. 

Miss Brapsuaw: Mary, that’s ridic- 
ulous! Tommy’s lived with me for 
years. 

Mary: I know what I’m talking about. 
Tommy’s always hated me, ever 
since he came to the house. (7'o 
LARRY) Please listen to me. Tommy 
is a boarder at Aunt Louise’s. He 


that 








found Mr. Dennison’s body when 
he broke down the door. (LARRY 
whistles softly.) But he lied, I tell 
you! He lied! (Miss BrapsHaw faces 
Larry and LINDA sharply.) 

Miss Brapsuaw: Now, do you see 
what you’ve done? Mary hasn’t been 
responsible since that terrible mur- 
der. She’s talked about nothing else. 
I tried to make her forget, but you 
brought it all back her. (T'o 
Mary) We’re going back to the car. 

Larry: I’d like to hear her story. 

Miss BrapDsHAw: 
enough into our private lives. Come 
along, Mary. (Mary 
olutely.) 

Mary: No, I’m not going with you. 
I’m going to tell everybody about 
Tommy. Oh, I wasn’t sure before, 
but the other day I remembered 
the locked door. (7'o Linpa) Tommy 
said that the door was bolted from 
the inside — but he lied! I know. 
That room used to be mine. Why, 
the door and the lock had 
painted many times. The lock was 
jammed with paint. It was impos- 
sible to lock the door — because 
the lock didn’t work. The 
couldn’t have been locked! 

Miss Brapsuaw: What 
does that make? 

Mary: Tommy lied! He lied because 
he killed Mr. Dennison. I was a fool 
not to realize it at the time. I re- 


to 


You’ve snooped 


stands res- 


been 


door 


difference 


membered it the other day when I 
tried to lock the door of my new 
room. It was jammed with paint, 
too. Then I remembered the lock 
on the other door. (//ysterically) The 
locked! (Hearing the 
loud conversation, GEORGE and ALICE 


door wasn’t 





rivet their attention upon Mary.) 
LARRY: could have 
gotten in and murdered Mr. Den- 
nison. 
Mary (Nodding): Why did Tommy 
lie? 

Larry (Thoughtfully): Yes, why did 
he lie? 
Linpa (To 
Tommy. 
Miss Brapsuaw: Mary, I’m warning 
you. You might be incriminating 

an innocent person. 
LINDA (Quickly): Innocent people don’t 
lie. 
LARRY: 


Then anyone 


Mary): Tell us about 


Who is Tommy, anyway? 
(Mary stares at him in amazement.) 

Mary: Don’t — don’t you know? But 
I thought I told you. 

LARRY: You said that he was someone 
who lives at your aunt’s house — 
someone who always spies on you 
someone who saw you going to 
New York today and called your 
aunt so that she could meet you 
tonight. (Bell clangs insistently off- 
stage and ferry motor stops. Everyone 
is jarred slightly as boat comes to halt. 
Mary almost loses her footing. ALICE 
stares at GrorGE with alarm, FEN- 
TON does not leave his seat. ALIcE and 
GEORGE stand and rush to left exit. 
Auice leaves her bouquet of flowers 
on the seat. They peer out.) 

Auice: What happened? 

GerorGE: I don’t know. 

Auice: The boat has stopped. We’ve 
hit something! 

GEORGE (Peering into night): I can’t 
see. It’s too foggy out there. [’m 
going to find the attendant. 

Auice: George, don’t you dare lea 
me! (They exit lefi. Bell ring 


re 


Again 

















Larry: That bell. It’s a signal to the 
‘aptain to stop the boat. (7’o Mary) 
What were you going to tell me? 
(Miss BRADSHAW 
LARRY and Mary.) 

Miss BrapsHaw: My niece doesn’t 
intend to tell you another word. 
You’re responsible for our being here. 

Larry: Hold me responsible later. 
Let’s what happened _ first. 
(Linpa, Larry, Mary and Miss 
BRADSHAW exit left. Miss BRADSHAW 
firmly takes Mary’s arm. FENTON 
rises, places his paper on the seat, 
and strolls to left exit. He looks 
through left exit, nods with satisfac- 
tion, and exits. Stage is deserted. 
Presently, excited voices are heard 
off-stage left. Linpa screams, “Mary, 
Mary, watch out!” 
is heard. Immediately LINDA, LARRY, 
Mary and Miss BrapDsHAw return. 
Mary is on the verge of collapse in 
Larry’s arms. He carries her and 
places her on seat. LinDA rubs 
Mary’s wrists. Miss BraDSHAW 
hovers over her solicitiously. GEORGE 
and A1ice enter left. Everyone talks 
excitedly. ) 

Miss BrapsHaw: Oh, my poor child! 

Larry: She’ll be all right. 


steps between 


see 


Another scream 


AuicE: What happened? 

Linpa: I think someone tried to push 
her overboard. 

Auice: Oh! 


Larry (7'o Linpa): You watch her. 
I have some unfinished business. 
(He exits left hurriedly. Miss Brap- 
SHAW and LINDA continue to care for 
stricken Mary. She finally opens her 
eyes and stares around.) 


Mary: Where — where am I! 
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LinpA: Everything will be all right. 

Miss Brapsuaw (Tearfully): Oh, 
Mary, I’m so sorry. Can you ever 
forgive me? (Her 18 
softer than it has been throughout 
the play. LARRY and FENTON enter 
right. LARRY shoves FENTON roughly 
before him. They join group.) 

LARRY: Start talking! 

FENTON: I went outside. Is there a 
law against that? What happened 
te the girl? 

Mary (Slowly): Someone —— somebody 
grabbed me. I felt his fingers on my 
arm. He pushed me towards the 
railing. 

LinpA: It’s all right now, Mary. We 
heard you scream. No one will try 
to hurt you again. 

Larry (7'o Fenton): What were you 
doing outside? 


voice warm, 


FENTON: I needed some fresh air. 

LinpA: Were you getting fresh air 
when you followed me tonight? I 
know you followed me. 

FENTON: Prove it. 

Larry: What’s your name? 

FENTON: My wallet’s in my pocket. 
(He prepares to reach into pocket 
but Larry pushes his hand aside.) 

LARRY: Never mind. I’ll get it. (He 
takes wallet out of FenTON’s pocket, 
opens it, scans it momentarily, and 
returns it to FENTON’s pocket.) Can 
I believe that you’re Fenton? 

FENTON: Buddy, you don’t have any 
choice. 

Miss BrapsHaw: What does his name 
matter? Don’t you realize that 
someone tried to kill my niece? 

Larry (7'0o Mary): Who wanted to 
push you overboard? (Mary searches 
everyone’s face fearfully.) 








Linpa (Imploringly): You know who 
tried to kill you, Mary. (Mary nods 
weakly.) Was it the same person 
who killed Mr. Dennison? (She nods 
again.) The murderer is on this boat! 

ALICE Isn't 
citing? 


(To GEORGE): this ex- 
Miss Brapsnaw: Be quiet! 
GEORGE: Yeah! Shut up, Alice! 
Auice (Haughtily): Well, I 
George, you can stay in here with 


never! 


a murderer, but I’ll take my chance 

with the fog. (She storms out left, the 

(GEORGE at her heels 
ATTENDANT enters left. ) 

ATTENDANT: It’s all right, folks. The 

We'll be at 


apologetic 


boat’s started again. 
shore in a few minutes. 


Miss Brapsnaw  (Thoughtlessly): 
Thank you, Tom (She stops 
abruptly as Larry and FENTON 


watch her critically. ATTENDANT be- 
gins a slow, backward retreat, but 
FENTON rushes forward and grabs 
his arms, pinning them down.) 

(To Miss Brapsuaw): Do 
you know this man? 


FENTON 


Miss Brapsuaw (Nervous): Well, yes, 
of course I know him 

Linpa: Is he one of your boarders? 

Miss Brapsuaw: Yes, Tommy lives 
with me. I don’t see what difference 
it makes. 

Larry: It makes a lot of difference. 
It means that Mary doesn’t have 
to tell us who killed Mr. Dennison. 
We know! 

Linpa (Pointing): I’m willing to bet 
that this is the man who found Mr. 
Dennison’s body. 


Mary Yes, he 
found the body. He called my aunt 


(Rising unsteadily): 





and smashed in the door, pretending 
that it was bolted. 

Miss Brapsuaw: I didn’t know. He 
said the door was locked. I should 
have tried it, myself. 

Mary: Tommy had already murdered 
Mr. Dennison and told the police 
that he found the door bolted on 
the (To Linpa) He killed 
Mr. Dennison! That’s what I wanted 
to tell you. I’m not afraid of him 
now. He tried to kill me, too! 

ATTENDANT: You 
fool! 

LinpA: I get it now. (70 Mary) When 

went to New York today, he 

your car on the boat. That’s 

your aunt knew meet 

here tonight. He have 
realized that you remembered some- 
thing about the murder — some- 
thing that you had forgotten to 
tell the police. 

Larry: And he must have rung that 
bell to signal the captain to stop 
the boat. He wanted to get us out- 
side. He the 
silence Mary. 

ATTENDANT: You'll have a tough time 
proving that I killed Dennison. 

LARRY: We'll take that chance. You 
lied to the police about the locked 
door. Mary is willing to testify that 
the door on the third floor couldn't 


inside. 


meddlesome little 


you 
saw 
how she’d 


you must 


wanted chance to 


be bolted. The police will be inter- 
ested to know why you lied. 
Fenton: And if that doesn’t hold 
water, I’ll be able to step into the 
(He takes out wallet and flashes 
identification. ) 
LinpA (Reading): John Fenton, Treas- 
ury Agent. 
FENTON: Yes, it’s my job to investigate 


Case. 

















bank robberies. There were several 
bank jobs pulled in Jersey several 
years ago and we were interested 
the 


in locating the money — and 


thief! 

Linpa: Wait a minute! No one knew 
anything about the Mysterious 
Boarder. He kept to himself — had 
no source of income — but always 
managed to have a source of money. 
Is it possible that 

FENTON: Yes, Dennison was a thief! 
I guess he was the most clever bank 
robber that ever operated in these 
parts. 

Larry: How about that? 

FENTON: Fortunately, we had the 
serial of the bills taken 
in the last bank caper. The money 
never showed up until a few weeks 
ago. We found a few bills around 
the New York waterfront. We came 
across a few more spent along the 
Jersey shore. It wasn’t long before 
we traced the bills to him. (Points 
at ATTENDANT.) We wanted to 
know where he got that ’ 
When we checked on his back- 
ground, we learned that he was a 
prominent figure in the Mysterious 
Boarder case. Things added up after 
that. We not only found a thief 
but a murderer! 

Linpa: But you followed me today. 

Fenton: The phone wire has been 


numbers 


money. 


tapped at the Bradshaw house since 
we suspected him. We overheard 
your conversation with Miss Barnes. 
The department thought it would 
be wise if I kept my eyes on you to 
see what would develop tonight. 
It was a good gamble. We caught 
our murderer red-handed. 


LARRY 
was captured by the money he stole 
from his victim! (With a deft motion, 
ATTENDANT reaches into pocket and 
draws gun. He levels it at Mary.) 

ATTENDANT: I’m going to leave this 


(Soberly): That’s ironic. He 


boat and no one’s goint to stop me! 
I’ll kill the girl if you try. (Miss 
BRADSHAW moves closer to his gun 
hand.) 

Fenton: You’re a foo]. You’ll never 
get away. The Jersey pier is swarm- 
ing with police. 

ArreENDANT: Thanks for the tip-off. 
I’m still going to take 
with me. (Atice quickly enters left 
and the swinging door hits ArrEND- 
anT’s arm. The gun clatters to the 
floor. Larry dives for the gun as 
FENTON rushes forward and pinions 
ATTENDANT’S arms.) 

Larry (7'o Auice): I don’t know why 
you came back, but you saved our 
lives! 

Auice (Surprised): Me? Why, I only 
wanted to get my violets. (Points 
to seat) I left them there. (She stares 
at ATTENDANT’S LARRY’S 


someone 


gun in 


hand.) Was--was he going to 
kill you? 
Larry (Smiling): I didn’t get the 


chance to find out! 

Auice (Angrily): Well, I didn’t like 
that man at all. (Waves flowers) 
Why, he chased the poor, little old 
flower woman off the boat. 

FENTON: That poor, little old flower 
woman is one of my best assistants! 
I’ve been with her on many cases. 
She’s been selling flowers at the pier 
and boat for a week now, trying to 
get a line on this guy. 

ALICE: I can’t believe it! 





Fenton (Nodding): If you’d looked 
in the bottom of her basket, you 
would have found a gun there. 

Auice: Well, I never (FENTON 
hustles ATTENDANT bo left exit.) 

FENTON: We're getting outside. (T'o 
ATTENDANT) You have a date with 
the shore police. We’re at the dock 
now. (Chains are heard off-stage. 
The roar of a car motor is heard. 
FENTON and ATTENDANT exit left.) 

Mary (Disbelief): Is it all over now? 

Linpa: Yes, everything is going to 
be all right. (GeorGE enters left.) 

GeorGeE (Jo Auice): Are you going 
to stay in here all night? 

Auice (Haughtily): Ul have you know 
that I just helped capture a danger- 

(GrorGe looks at 


ous criminal. 


others.) 
GEORGE (Grinning): You'll have to 
excuse her. She gets this way some- 


times. It runs in the family. 

Auice: George Peabody! I’m telling 
the truth. 
it in the morning papers. (She exits 
left. GeorGE scratches his head in 
bewilderment.) 


You can read all about 


GrorGE (70 others): Is she giving it 
to me straight? 

Larnky: She isn’t kidding. 

Linpa: No, she was wonderful. 

GEORGE (Dumbfounded): It 
show you. A fellow can never tell 
about the little woman. (He walks 
to left exit and turns.) No, sir! You 

: the little 


goes to 


can never figure out 
woman! (/e exits.) 

Miss Brapsuaw (Awkwardly): I don’t 
know what to say. (7'0 Larry and 
Linpa) I was so foolish. I 
realized that that dreadful 


wanted to harm my niece. 


never 
man 


Linpa: It’s all right now, Miss Brad- 
shaw. The case is solved now. 

Miss BrapsHaw: I didn’t know that 
Mary had important information 
about the case. I thought that any- 
thing she might say would only stir 
up that horrible trouble. I couldn’t 
stand any more publicity. (To 
Mary) Why didn’t you tell me 
about the locked door? 

Mary: I didn’t have any proof. I 
didn’t think that you’d believe me, 
Auntie. 

Miss Brapsuaw (Slowly): No, Tommy 
was like one of the family. That’s 
why I didn’t want you to meet any 
newspaper people. I was almost 
responsible for your — your — (She 
shakes her head as Mary puts a com- 
forting arm around her shoulders.) 

Mary: Don’t think about it. We’ll be 
happy again. (70 Linpa and Larry) 
I can’t begin to thank you for your 
help. 

Linpa (Happily): We owe everything 
to you. I have the inside rights to 
the story of the year! 

Mary: Won’t you drive home with 
us? I’ll make some coffee. 

Linpa: That 
nods quickly.) 

Miss Brapsuaw (Slowly): It'll be 
good to get back home again. It 
will really feel like home again. 

Larry (To Linpa): And please solve 
your murders in the daytime from 

(He shivers.) I’ve had 

enough of midnight crossings for a 

long time to come! (Linpa, LARRY, 

and Miss BrapsHaw exit. Fog horn 
sounds and bell rings, as curtain falls.) 
THE END 
(Production Notes on page 46) 


sounds swell. (LARRY 


now on. 














The Prestdent’s Bride 


by Mary Malone 


Characters 
FRANCES FoLsom 
Mrs. Fo.isom 
Lucy 


Auice ¢ college friends of Frances 


_ JENNY 


Berry Gorpbon, a reporter 

Briain, the maid 

TrmE: Memorial Day, 1886. 

SerrinG: A room in the Gilsey House, 
a fashionable hotel in New York. 
There are bouquets of flowers placed 
around the room. 

At Rise: FRANceEs is seated at the 
desk, writing materials before her and 
newspapers scattered on the floor 
nearby. She is deeply immersed in 
one newspaper. Mrs. Fousom comes 
in, carrying a huge bouquet of flowers. 

Mrs. Fousom: More flowers, Frank. 

FRANCES (Not looking up): Listen to 
this, Mother. “May 30, 1886: An- 
nouncement from the White House 
expected momentarily. Miss Frances 
Folsom, President Cleveland’s pros- 
pective bride, and her mother arrived 
from Europe on the Noordland. In 
seclusion at the Gilsey House.” 

Mrs. Fotsom: Seclusion! Surrounded 
by reporters! Not even able to step 
outside without a horde of them 
following us! (She laughs good- 
naturedly.) Seclusion! 

Frances (Still reading): Here’s some 
more. This is rich, Mother. One 
paper declares one thing, another 
says something entirely different. 
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They seem to have spent a whole 
month speculating about the Presi- 
dent and me. Up to yesterday they 
at least agreed the marriage was 
going to take place— soon. All 
except the Buffalo Advertiser. 

Mrs. Fotsom: Our home-town paper. 
What do they say? 

FRANCES (Picks up a newspaper from 
floor and leafs through it): Let me 
see. Here it is. ““Miss Folsom posi- 
tively declares that she is not going 
to marry Mr. Cleveland.” (Throws 
paper down, laughs shortly.) There! 
I wonder where they got that in- 
formation? 

Mrs. Fousom: If they’re going to 
print things like that, what’s the 
use of talking to reporters at all? 

FRANCES (Impatiently sweeping all the 
newspapers from desk): I don’t think 
I’l] talk to any more of them. (Looks 
up, sees bouquet Mrs. Foisom 1s 
still holding.) Oh, no! Not more! 
Where in the world are we going to 
put all these flowers? 

Mrs. Foisom: These are 
President. 

FRANCES: Put them right here on my 
desk. I can smell them as I write. 
Mrs. Fousom (Placing bouquet on 
desk): I don’t think you’ll have room 
to write if I place them there. How 
about here on the floor? (She places 
bouquet on floor near desk.) 

FRANCES: Yes, that’s fine. 
Cleve’s flowers near me. 


from the 


I want 





Mrs. Fousom (Smiling): It’s only his 
third offering since we arrived yester- 
day. I 


expect soon they’ll arrive 


every hour — on the hour. 

Frances (Laughing): They do grow 
beautiful roses in the White House, 
don’t they? 

Mrs. Fousom: The language of flowers. 
It, seems to be the one the President 
speaks best. 

FRANCES: Are you going to keep calling 
him the 
(She hesitates) 
Mother? 

Mrs. Don’t 
forget, I knew him before you were 
born. 


President even after 


we’re married, 

Foutsom: Of course not. 

(Musingly) Our house in 
Buffalo was like his second home, 
he used to say. He and your father 
(Shakes head) I never knew such a 
friendship. It was for your father’s 
sake that Cleve looked after us. He 
was a true friend to us after your 
father died. 

Frances: I remember him 
called him Uncle Cleve. 


then. I 


Mrs. Fousom: My only regret about 
your marriage to Cleve is that your 
father isn’t here to see it. Nothing 
could have made him happier. 


Frances (Slowly): Yes. It is a happy 


isn’t it? (She 
absently looks through correspondence 
on desk.) 


time, turns away, 


Mrs. Fouisom (Looking at her sharply): 
Frances, what is it? Ever since we 
got back from Europe, you’ve been 

You like that 

All through our trip you 


so strange. weren't 
before. 
were so happy, so eager to get back 
to Cleve. What is it? 

FRANCES: Nothing Mother. 


really, 


Just getting closer to the event 
makes me nervous. I guess. 

Mrs. Fousom: You’re not the nervous 
type. You never were. And I know 
that Cleve is still waiting to hear 
from you. The whole world is talk- 

this the 

marriage —— but 
settled it in 


President’s 
still 
own 


ing about 
haven’t 
mind if 


you 

your 
not in his. 

FrANcES (Defensively): He’ll be com- 
ing here tonight, won’t he? He’s in 
New York right now. We’ll see him 
in the reviewing stand down there. 
(She gestures toward balcony.) 

Mrs. Fousom: A word from you, dear, 
is what he is waiting for. All these 
flowers — it’s his way of saying — 
(She is interrupted by a knock at the 
door.) 

Frances: That may be ‘Lucy and 
Alice. Or Jenny. I asked them here 
for the parade, you know. 

Mrs. Foisom (Going to door): Yes, I 
remember. It probably is the girls. 
(Opens door, then steps out of room, 
where sound of voices is heard, then 
Mrs. Foutsom’s above the others.) 
No, no. No reporters. I’m 
sorry, not (She re-enters.) 
The hotel manager sent up word 


more 
today. 


he is being beseiged with reporters. 
They’re badgering the poor man. 
FRANCES (Listlessly): There’s nothing 
more I can tell them. (More ve- 
hemently) They ask the same ques- 
tions over and over. “How old are 
Miss And “How 
old is the President?” As if they 
didn’t know! As if our 
difference in age meant anything! 
Mrs. anxiously 
toward door): Lucy and the others 


you, Folsom?” 
already 


Fotsom (Looking 








may have a hard time getting 
through the lobby. 

FrANCEs: I told them to come straight 
up. If they ask for me, they’ll have 
a mob of reporters at their heels. I 
gave theni very clear directions in 
my note. (Hagerly) How good it 
will be to see them again, and talk 
over old times at Wells! Just think! 
It’s a year since we graduated. It 
seems like yesterday. 

Mrs. Foisom: Being away in Europe 
for a year made the time fly. (An- 
other knock on door is heard.) 

FraNcES (Rushing over): That must 
be the girls! (Throws open door.) It 
is! How good to see you! Come in! 
(She leads two girls into room.) 


Mrs. 
them): Sit down here with me and 


KoLsom (Comes over to greet 
let me hear all the news. Did you 
get through the lobby all right? 

Lucy (She is the more vivacious of the 

The looked at us 

pretty hard, but I guess he decided 

we looked harmless, 


two): manager 

so he didn’t 
stop us. 

Auice: Oh, Frank! I can hardly believe 
all this is happening to you. 

Lucy: Why, Alice, how can you say 
that! | knew something 
special would happen to Frank! 

Auice: I know. But to think that 
we're in on the excitement! That’s 


always 


the part I can’t believe! 
Frances (Laughing, and placing arm 
Alice): Do you remember 
when we were freshmen at Wells? 


around 


Lucy: I remember how you took us 
under your wing and got rooms for 
us next to yours. I never knew how 

you managed it. 


Auice: And all the flowers that used 


We were all so thrilled 
Governor Cleveland 


to come! 

because was 
always sending flowers. 

Lucy (Glancing around room): It looks 
as if he’s still doing it. 


ALIce: Only now they’re coming from 
the White House! 
Frances: Yes. It’s been a steady 


stream of flowers ever since we 
landed yesterday. 

Lucy: Were all those people in the 
lobby reporters? 

FRANCES: Most of them, I guess. I 
just won’t see any more of them, 
(Breaks off) Mother, I forgot. (Turns 
to the girls) | asked Jenny, too, (The 
others exclaim in pleasure.) but as 
long as she’s coming alone, maybe 
we’d better tell the manager to look 
out for her and bring her up. Would 
you be an angel, Mother, and see 
about it? And, Mother, would you 
have Them some refresh- 
ments in a little while, after Jenny 


comes? What would you like, girls? 


send in 


Lucy: Some ices, Frank. I love ices. 
FRANCES: And some little cakes, Alice? 
I remember how you loved them. 

Auice: I still do. 

Mrs. Fousom (Smiling): I’ll see about 
it, dear. (She exits.) 

FRANCES (Getting up): Girls, I want 
you to see this darling little balcony. 
Come here. (She takes them over to 
balcony.) See? (She glances at watch.) 
In about a half hour the parade will 
be starting and we'll be able to see 
it all in comfort, right from our little 
balcony. (Bending over, looking out.) 
Up there is the reviewing stand. The 
President and a lot of other impor- 
tant people will sit there. If we lean 








out, we can see them and they can 
see US. 

Lucy: You mean he can see you? 

Frances (Laughing): I guess so. I 
haven’t seen him since we got back. 

Lucy: What! You mean you’ve been 
back in the United States for two 
whole days and you haven’t seen 
each other? 

Frances: He wanted to come straight 


over from Washington, but I 
thought — it’s so hectic here, with 
all these reporters and all—I 


thought it might be too (Finishing 
lamely) too upsetting for him. 

Auice (Innocently): Isn’t it hectic in 
Washington? 

Lucy: Upsetting? Reporters and the 
President? Why, he’s so used to 
reporters he probably doesn’t even 
notice them. You’ll just have to get 
used to reporters, too. 

Frances (Slowly): I suppose so. Any- 
way, I had some shopping to do. 

Lucy: After all that shopping in Paris? 

Auice: Will you the 
after the parade, Frank? 

Frances: I believe so. He’s staying 
with friends, but he wants to 
he’ll probably come here this even- 
ing for dinner. 

Auice (Sighing): How romantic! 

FRANCES: He’ll be so tired, I’m sure, 
after all these Memorial Day cele- 
brations, that | if 
good idea. 

Lucy (Curiously): Frank, you seem 
so I don’t know. So loath, 
somehow. don’t angry, 
but what in the world is holding 
you back? 

Auice: Lucy, don’t. Why shouldn’t 
Frank be scared? I would be, too. 


see President 


wonder it’s a 


- $0 


Please be 


FrancEs: I’m not scared, just nervous. 
Just beginning to realize the impor- 
tance of all this. (Brightens) After 
all, what bride doesn’t get cold feet 
right before the big event? 

Lucy: When is the big event? The 
papers seem to think it’s imminent, 
but so far as I can gather, there’s 
been no official word yet. 

FRANCES: No, there hasn’t. (She gets 
up, moves restlessly around the room. 
Turns suddenly to others.) There’s 
no use pretending! I’ve been putting 
off the thought of it. It’s inexcusable 
of me, I know. Cleve deserves better 
of me than this. 

Lucy: Is it that you’re not sure? That 
you love him, I mean. 

FRANCES (Quickly): It’s not that! No, 
I knew a long time ago that I loved 
him, but he’s President, Lucy! I 
guess I never thought of that before. 
When he was Mayor of Buffalo, 
that wasn’t terrifying. Even 
when he was Governor, it didn’t 
seem so bad. But (She laughs) he 
had to keep on going! He had to 
become President. 


SO 


Autce: That’s the wonderful part. 
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Frances (Slowly): No, Alice, it isn’t. 
If he weren’t President, J wouldn’t 
be going through these qualms. 

Lucy: Why, Frank? Why? 

Frances: Look at it this way, Lucy. 
Here I am, nothing much more 
than a schoolgirl. I’m not twenty- 
two yet, and it worries me, not be- 
cause Cleve’s so much older, but 
because I’m so much younger. What 
do I know about government and 
politics, about protocol in Washing- 
ton? What do I know about foreign 
affairs? You know how important 














they are. What do I know about 

labor, and unions, and the gold 

standard, and all that? Nothing! 

Lucy (Surprised, starts to laugh, then 
speaks chidingly): Silly! What do 
you have to know about them? 
Cleve knows about them. That’s 
enough. 

Frances: The President’s wife is so 
important to him! It’s not like an 
ordinary man marrying an ordinary 
woman. I’m an ordinary woman, 
but he’s not an ordinary man. He’s 
President of the United States! 

Lucy: You’re getting all worked up 
for nothing. It’s not like you either. 

FRANCES: I know, I know, but I feel 
that I am going to fail him. 

Auice: He picked you, Frank! Out of 
all the women in the country, he 
picked you. Doesn’t that 
anything to you? 


mean 


FRANCES: I keep telling myself that, 
but it doesn’t seem to help much. 
Lucy (Significantly): Remember, 

Frank, he got along without a wife 
up to now. I mean, he doesn’t seem 
to feel that he has to have a wife 
to get him through the political 
maze in Washington. So what are 

you worrying about? 

Frances: That’s just it. After being 
a bachelor so long, people are going 
to expect his wife to be a marvel. 

Lucy (Positively): If there’s anybody 
that can do it, it’s you. 

Auice: Remember, you were voted 
the most popular girl at Wells. 

Lucy (Slyly): Not to mention the 
most likely to succeed. (FRANCES 
looks at her quickly, then they all 
burst out laughing.) 


Autce: All the old girls 


FRANCES: Let’s see what’s happening 
outside. (They go to balcony.) 

-the ones 
in our class — are going to have a 
reunion when we get back, so we 
can tell them all about the wedding. 

Lucy: We’re under orders to note 
down every last little detail. (Band 
music is heard, as if from a distance.) 

FRANCES (Leaning out over balcony): 
I do believe the parade is starting. 

Auice: My! Look at those people! 

Frances: This Memorial Day is 
something special because the Presi- 
dent is going to be in the reviewing 
stand. 

Lucy: And Miss Frances Folsom, the 
President’s fiancée, is standing on 
the balcony of Gilsey House, watch- 
ing the parade. 

FRANCES (Laughs): Yes, the news has 
leaked out. 
I wish Jenny would get here before 


(Glances towards door) 


the parade starts. She may not be 
able to get through the lines if she 
comes later. 

Lucy: I haven’t seen Jenny since we 
graduated. What is she doing now? 

FRANCES: That’s the best part of it. 
She’s going to be married, and her 
husband is going to be transferred 
to Washington next month. He has 
a government job. Isn’t it wonder- 
ful? We'll be able to see each other 
often in Washington. 

Lucy (Jokingly): You’re not going to 
forget your old friends when you’re 
First Lady then? 

FraNcES (Indignantly): Forget my 
old friends? Never! (A sharp knock 
is heard at door and immediately 
door bursts oper and Berry, a girl 
about the same age as the others, enters 








quickly, closes door and leans against 
ut.) 
FRANCES beg 
your pardon? You must have the 
wrong room. 
Berry: No, Miss 
excuse me for breaking in on you 
like this. I’m Betty 
reporter for the Morning Call. 
FRANCES 


(Approaching her): I 


Folsom. Please 


(Cordon, 


a 


No 


I’m sorry, Miss Gordon. 


(Interrupting, firmly): 
reporters. 
You'll have to go. 

Berry: Please, Miss 
minute will be enough. My editor 

If J 


Folsom. Just a 
is giving me this one chance 
can prove to him 

Frances (Relenting a bit): How in the 

did get The 
manager had strict orders 

Berry (Embarrassed a little): By a 
ruse, Miss Folsom. I felt it was the 
only way. I heard the manager tell 
his to take Miss Jenny 

to your apartment 


world you in here? 


assistant 
up 

soon as she arrived. I waited a bit 
the left 
moment, I went up to the assistant 


srown 


as 


and when manager for a 


and 
Lucy (Shocked): 
were Jenny! 


You told him you 
Berry: Yes. I’m sorry. It was my big 
chance and I had to grab it. 
FRANCES: It’s not a pretty thing to 
do, but I can’t say I’m surprised 
the 


learned 


I’ve 
the 


at way act. 
bit 


past few days. 


reporters 

a about them in 

Berry (Getting out notebook and pencil): 
Just a few questions, please, Miss 
Folsom? (Looks apprehensively to- 
ward door) They’ll find out soon 
and come up. 


Frances (Throwing herself down in 





a chair): What is it you want to 
ask me? I’m sure there aren’t any 
new questions. I’ve heard them all. 
Berry: Is it true that the President 
\tr. Cleveland didn’t ask you 
to marry him until he had something 
big to offer — like the Presidency? 
Frances (Slowly): What in the world? 
That’s a new way of expressing it, 
I must say. 
Berry: Would you marry him if he 
You've 
described as one of the most beauti- 


weren’t President? been 
ful girls in the country, you know. 
admit the 


reports are not exaggerated. (T'urns 


(Admiringly) I must 


businesslike and consults notebook 
again) You are young and beautiful. 
He’s middle-aged you’d 


hardly call him handsome, would 


and 


you? But he is President. Is that 
Lucy (Who has been sputtering as she 


listens; finally bursts forth): How 


dare you? What are you implying? 
That Miss marrying 


Mr. Cleveland because of his posi- 


Folsom is 
tion? 

Frances (Holding up her hand to 
Lucy): Lucy. I’ve 
learned that reporters do ask the 


Never mind, 
most outrageous questions. But the 
questions are nothing compared to 
some of the stories they write. I 
don’t any (Turns to 
I understand you’re only 


mind 
Berry) 
doing your job, Miss Gordon. So 


more. 


I’ll answer your question. If Mr. 
Cleveland were not President, things 
would be a lot simpler for me. 
There’s no doubt about my attitude. 
My feelings for him and not his posi- 
tion are involved. What’s worrying 
me is whether I’ll be adequate to 




















the demands of being the President’s 

wife. 

Berry (Warmly): You shouldn’t give 
it a thought, Miss I’ve 
never met anyone better fitted to 
be First Lady. 

FRANCES (Surprised): Thank you. 

Berry: | know any one else would 


Folsom. 


have thrown me out of here. I also 


know —by the way, vour last 
remark about being adequate, that’s 
off the record as far as I’m concerned. 
That’s one thing this reporter will 
never print. 
FRANCES: That’s very kind of you. 
Berry: Let me add that I understand 
now the statements of some of your 
that the 


is none too good for the girl he is 


old friends President 
marrying! 

FRANCES: You’ve talked to my friends 
about me? 

Berry: Certainly. No stone unturned 
That’s the motto of the Morning 
Call. Seriously, the impression all 

is that the President is a 

very lucky man. /e’s the one to be 

congratulated. (FRANCES leans for- 
ward eagerly, all her attention focused 
on Berry. 


around 


A commotion at the door 


distracts everyone’s attention. Mrs. 

Fousom and JENNY enter.) 
Mrs. Fousom (Le aving door open, 
sndicating the presence of — others 


outside): Colonel Lamont is out 
there. He 


his help when we found a 


thought we might need 
reporter 
had slipped by the hotel manager 
Stares at Berry) Is this the re- 
porter? 

Yes, \Iothe: 


It’s all right. Tell him it’s all right 


FRANCES (Getting up): 


Tell him we appreciate his concern, 





but Miss Gordon will be leaving 
soon. (Greeting JENNY) Jenny! I’m 
so glad to see you. (7'o Lucy and 
ALICE) Guarls, the 
balcony, will you? (She urges JENNY 
with V usic 
grows loude i 
Mrs. Fotsom (Doubtfully): All right. 


If you say so. (She goes to door and 


wait for me on 


forward them. outside 


closes it after her.) 
FRANCES: Miss Gordon, you said some 
things just now that interested me. 
| did? Well, off 


the record again, | can understand 


Berry (Surprised): 


why the President is on tenderhooks 
why the whole country is holding 
its breath for your approval. 


— 


“RANCES (Pacing up and down); Um 


Miss 


(Looks up as Mrs. Fousom re-enters 


glad you came in, Cordon. 


and stands quietly by door You've 


given me a different viewpoint 

that. Before, I 
had the idea that the whole country 
little 


at the chanee of 


and a woman’s, at 


thought [ was a scheming 
contriver, Jumping 
being the President’s wife. 

Berry (Really shocked): Oh, Miss Fol- 
som, how could you? (Seriously) Let 

me assure you — in dead earnest 

FRANCES (Continuing as if she hadn't 
heard): Buying an expensive trous- 
seau in Paris, larking around Europe 

(She looks up, laughs shortly.) | 

read the stories about me, you see 

Berry: But 

FRANCES (Gaily, to Mrs. 
Mother, | don’t think reporters are 
so bad, after all. (She extend 
to Berry) Thank you, Miss Cordon 
The best of luck to you. 

Berry (Karnestly): Thank 


folsom. I’|| never 


KOLSOM): 


hand 


You, \[i 
this. Id 


lorget 





say the best of luck to you, to», if 
I weren’t so sure that you don’t 
need it. You have everything now! 
FRANCES 
(Berry 


her 


(Laughing): Good-bye. 


exits and FrRANcES takes 


mother’s arm.) Come on over 

to the balcony, Mother, I’m sure 

the parade has started. We’ll be 
missing it. 

Lucy (Turning): Hurry, Frank. It’s 
just starting. 

FRANCES (At balcony, pointing): See, 
girls. The 


President is going to be in the re- 


Come closer, Jenny. 
viewing stand at Madison Square, 
only two blocks up the Avenue. 
He’s there! Mother, 


(All lean over, looking in the direction 


he’s arrived! 


she has indicated.) 
Mrs 


Us. 


Fotsom: I wonder if he can see 
Wave to him, Frank, and see. 
(FRANCES her handkerchief 


and immediately there are cheers and 


WaVESs 


applause from the street below. She 
draws back, taken by surprise.) 
Frances (Looking down at crowd): I 
never thought 
Auice: All those people 
hrank, 


applauding now 


are looking 


up here, It’s you they’re 


JENNY (Who has been looking toward 


Frank! 
He’s lifting his hat 


He’s seen 
(A 
voice is heard calling “Long live Presi- 
dent Cleveland and his bride!’ 


reviewing stand): 


you! See! 


Lucy Wave to the crowd, Krank 

FRANCES (Waving): Let’s all wave 
Come on, Mother 

M ks kousom: I think that’s the 


Twenty-Second Regiment Band just 
passing the reviewing stand. (Strains 
of the Wedding March are heard in 


the distance.) 


Lucy (Kxcitedly): It’s the Wedding 
March! They’re playing the Wed- 
ding March! 

FRANCES: Yes, 
his hat again. He’s looking this way. 

Door 


and Cleve’s raising 
(A knock at door is ignored. 
opens and Bricipw enters, pushing 
a tea cart.) 

Bricip: Refreshments are served, 
Ma’am. (No one hears her; they are 
all intent on scene outside balcony.) 

Auice (To Lucy): I still can’t believe 
it. Pinch me, Lucy. 

Lucey (Turning, she sees Bricip and 


refreshments.): Frank, I think the 
maid is waiting. 
Frances (Turning): Thank — you, 
Brigid. You may leave the cart 


here. (Bricip exits.) Girls, can you 
tear yourselves away for some ices 
and some little cakes? 
ALICE: back. ‘The 
calling you. (Voice heard 
Miss Folsom!’’) 
FRANCES (Returning to balcony, laughs): 
And | 
Lucy (Lightly): The demands of your 


Come crowd 1s 


for 1s 


shouting ‘Long live 
wanted a strawberry ice! 
public come first, Frank. 


JENNY: Just till First 
Lady. They’ll never let up on you. 


- ’ 
wait you re 


FRANCES: I might be alarmed except 


for one thing. 


Jenny: What? (The others look at 
FRANCES expectantly. ) 
FRaNcES: Cleve! With him to help 


me, I can do anything! 
Mrs. Fousom 
now, Frank? 
All clear, Mother. 
tell 


(Smiling): All clear 
Remind 


(Quick 


FRANCES: 


me to Cleve tonight. 
curtain. ) 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 46 











Just Relax, Mother 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 





Characters 
FaruEer, Henry Brown 
Mortuer, Polly Brown 
JANE Brown _ 
Larry Brown 
Petre Brown, their younger brother 
JOHN PuILuips, a neighbor 
ELLEN Putiuuips, his daughter 
Mr. Granam, a new neighbor 


} their teen-age children 


Mrs. GRAHAM, his wife 

Dave GRAHAM, their teen-age son 

Ist FIREMAN 

2ND FIREMAN 

Time: Mother's Day, afternoon. 

SETTING: A the 
house and garage of the Brown home. 

AT 


at table, taking various foods from 


breezeway between 


tise: Larry, JANE, and PETE sit 


bowls and sticking them on skewers. 
JANE: Pete, that You’re 
getting them all in the wrong order. 
Pere: I am not. Look. (Holding up 


won't do. 


stupid tomatoes and onions out of 
order. 

Larry (With a flourish): The delicate 
flavor of onion must permeate the 
meat, not the tomato. Any gourmet 
knows that. Now, do as Jane says 
and start over. 

Pere (Disgustedly, as he pushes all the 
food off his skewer and starts over, 
slowly struggling with food through- 
out this scene): You’re beginning to 

like Dad And 


when did he become such an author- 


sound now. since 
ity on cooking, anyway? 

Larry: Now that you it, 
I don’t know. Last time I saw him 
try to cook Mom 


sick and he boiled some eggs. He 


mention 


was when was 
looked like a real pro at first, but 
forgot all The next 
thing we knew, the eggs had ex- 


about them. 


ploded all over the kitchen and we 


skewer, counting slowly) Onion had eggs & la ceiling what a tasty 
tomato — meat — green pepper sight that was! 
onion JANE: Larry, forget it. Dad is chef 


Jane: No! The onion is supposed to 
to the meat. That 
all the difference in the world! You 


be next makes 


today, and if he says shishkebab, 
the help makes shishkebab. 
Pere: The would you mind telling 


have the tomato and the onion me, dear sister, what shishkebab is? 
mixed up. See? Here’s Dad’s list. Larry: | think it’s something like 
(Picking up paper from table) The stew spelled backwards, only in 


green pepper is first. (/teads) Pepper, 


marinated lamb, onion, tomato, 

pepper, marinated lamb, onion, to- 

Now take them all off and 
start over. 

Pere: Okay, but I still don’t see why 


it’s such a federal crime to get these 


mato. 


~ 
or 


Armenian. 
Pere: Lamb 
pepper 
Jane: I think it’s a good idea that 
Dad should cook, and you, too. It 


onLon tomato 


lamb onion 


will make you men appreciate us 
a little more 





Pere: Onion tomato pepper 
Say, where did Dad find this recipe 
anyway? 

JANE: For your information, he got 

of the cookbook that 


with the new barbecue grill. 


it out came 

Pere: Well, I can see cooking on a fire 
outside in the woods. But why cook 
in the back yard when you’ve got 
a perfectly good stove right in the 
kitchen? 

LARRY: wouldn’t be 

a barbecue, dope. It says in the 

book that this shishkebab will 

tickle the palate of the most dis- 


Jecause then it 


criminating gourmet. 
Pere: Shishkebab —- gourmet tickle 
the palate! That all sounds very 
fancy but you can’t eat fancy words. 
Give me a old 


plain hamburger 


or hot dog. 
JANE: Oh, Pete, don’t be so plebeian. 


This is a rare delicacy and if we 
ever get around to eating it, it should 
be delicious. 

LARRY (Wiping his hands on a dish 
cloth): It sure is messy stuff. 

KLLEN (Enters wearing a nice dress, 
suitable for a tea): Hi, everyone, 

happy Mother’s Day. (Walks over 

to Pere) What in the world are 
you doing? 

PETE: shishkebab? 
(Holds up skewers with food) 

MLLEN: When did you take up cook- 
ing? 

Larry: Dad’s having a 
Mom doesn’t 


Care for some 


barbecue SO 

have to cook dinner. 
Say, Ellen, how about trying your 
hand at putting some of these things 
on skewers? 

Prre (Lost in concentration): Tomato 

onion 


pepper — lamb 


Don’t be 
you see she’s all dressed up for her 
Ellen, don’t 
near this table or you'll get grease 


JANE: silly, Larry. Can’t 


mother’s tea? come 
on you. 

ELLEN: Don’t But 
we’re in a jam at home and need 
your help. We’re all set up for the 


worry, I won’t. 


tea. Mom’s using her best dishes and 
everything, but she forgot to order 
lemons, and some people just don’t 
drink tea without lemon 

Jane (Rising): We have lemons out 
here, but they’re all sliced. [’ll ask 
Mom if we have any more. (Starting 
for door left and calling) Oh, Mom! 

Farner (Appears in door left wearing 
a large white apron and a tall chef’s 
hat, holding a bowl and stirring in it): 
Jane, you know your mother is not 
to be disturbed today. She is sitting 
quietly reading a book. 

Jane: But Dad, this is an emergency. 
Ellen’s 


for her tea and 


mother hasn’t any lemons 


wants to borrow 
some from us. 
Faruer: I'll take care of 


Ellen, 


any emer- 


gencies today. how many 
do you need? 
ELLEN: Mother she'd 


if you could spare them. 


said like six, 


Farner: It so happens that I just 


squeezed a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice for this barbecue sauce. (//e 
holds the bowl 


inhales.) Ah, the delicate aroma of 


under his nose and 
the proper ingredients! (He places 
bowl on table. 

Jane: But Dad, are there any more 
lemons? 

Fatner: Yes, there’s a bag of them 

on the kitchen table. Help yourself, 

Kllen. 














ELLEN: Thanks a lot. You've really 
saved the day. 

Pere: Pepper 
lemon 

Farner (excitedly): Lemon! There’s 
no lemon in my recipe. Take that 
off! 

Moruer (Quietly): Did someone call 


me? 


lamb onion 


Larry: Hey, Mom, you can’t come 
out yet. We’re not ready. 

JANE: I forgot and called you, Mom. 
Ellen wants to borrow some lemons. 


Morner: Why, of course, I'll get 
them 

FatrHer: Jane will get them, Polly. 
You will remember that this is 


Mother’s Day — your day. You’re 

not to lift a finger. Now, back to 

your book and your comfortable 
chair. 

Moruer: But I’m tired of reading, 
Henry. It’s Mother’s Day and | 
want to be with my family. 

Farner: All in good time. But now 
back to your easy chair. 

Pere: It’s no use, Mom. We’re going 
to surprise you if it’s the last thing 
we do, and it might be the last, if 
we don’t eat soon! 

Moruer (Laughing): Very well. Ellen, 
tell your mother I’ll come over to 
her tea when this barbecue is over. 

ELLEN: O.K. (Moruer and JANE go 
off left.) 

Larry (70 ELLEN): How do you like 
Dad in his chef’s outfit? 

ELLEN: Oh, I think it’s cute. 

Farner: Thank you. Of course, I 
don’t think cute is just the word I 
would choose. But the right clothes 
are just as important for barbecue 
cooking as for anything else. 


Pere: It’s Dad’s barbecue dressing. 
(He laughs loudly. Then, as others 
frown at him) Barbecue clothes, 
barbecue dressing, get it? 

Larry: Yes, we get it. Terrible. 

Pere: I thought it was pretty good. 
(He giggles again but stops as no one 
else laughs.) 

JANE (Entering from door at left): Here 
Ellen. 
bag of lemons.) 
ELLEN: Thanks again. So long. (She 

starts upstage. ) 


you are, (She hands ELLEN 


Farner: Tell your parents to come 
over for some shishkebab. I’m sure 
we'll have plenty. 

ELLEN: Thanks, but we had an early 
lunch in order to get ready for the 
tea. (She goes off, through yard.) 

Pere (Putting the last skewer of food 
on the tray): Hurray, the last one. 
When do we eat? 

Faruer (Surveying table): Ah, beauti- 
ful. Just as soon as I bring in the 

these shish- 
kebabs. You children have done a 
wonderful job with them. 

Pere: Oh, it 
at all. 

ELLEN (Ie-enters): Oh, Mr. Brown, 
your grill is smoking terribly, and 
it’s blowing right toward our living 


salad and barbecue 


was nothing, nothing 


room windows where we’re going 
to have the tea. 

Larry (Rushes upstage and looks right): 
Gosh, Dad, she’s right. It’s awful! 
We’ve got to do something. 

FaTuer: Don’t worry, boy, I'll take 
care of it. That’s what these things 
are for. (He picks up large asbestos 
gloves and a whisk broom, from chair. 
He quickly puts on gloves and then 
picks up pail of water.) 





Prve (fas run upstage and is looking 
right, shouting): Dad, now the whole 
thing’s on fire’ 

Farner: Be quiet, Peter, you'll 
frighten the neighbors. 

Larry: But Dad, hurry! 

Farner: Don’t worry. All I 


do is splash a little water on with 


have to 


this brush to dampen it down. We 
must keep calm about these things. 
(Farner and ELLEN exit. Others all 
watch right.) 

Pere: Boy, look at that smoke. 

Larry: Yeah, I’ve 
thing. V’ll be in the doghouse if it 
ruins Ellen’s tea. 

JANE: Ellen’s 


now seen every- 


tea? It’s her mother’s 
tea. 

Larry: Well, she’s helping. 

JANE: Dad’s trying to put the fire out, 
but it’s smoking worse than ever. 

Larry: That’s not smoke, it’s steam 
from the water he’s splashing on. 

Pere: We'll this rate! 
First he lights a fire, then he puts 


it out. 


never eat at 


Lanny: He’s not putting it out. That 


charcoal will stay hot for hours, 
and I guess Dad knows what he’s 
doing. (Pere runs off.) 

Jane: I sure wish we’d gone out to 
eat and not bothered with all this. 
Phe Old Orchard Grill serves meat 

and | 


have worn my new dress. 
LARRY 


on flaming swords could 
(Laughing): And if you had 
worn your new dress, maybe Dave 
Graham would’ye seen you and 
asked you for a date. (Looking left) 
There he is in his back yard now. 
He’s watching Dad do his fireman 
act. Shall I ask 


shishkebab? 


him over for a 


JANE (Jumping quickly downstage so 
she will be out of sight from left): 
Don’t you dare, Larry! I’d die if he 
saw me like this. 

Larry: What’s the matter? You look 
fine. In fact, we all look fine — for 

a barbecue. 

The 
from the city, and they think this 
is Just a hick town. 

Larry: Yes, I guess you’re right. Of 


JANE: Barbecue. (jrahams are 


course they haven’t been here long, 
but Dave does seem kind of high- 
hat. 
Pere (Enters): under 
control. Jane, Dad says for you to 


Kverything’s 


bring out the salad. It’s in a big 
bow] on the kitchen table. 

JANE: O.K. (She exits.) 

LARRY Where’d 
you leave your gloves and stuff? 

FaTuHer: Near 
Those charcoals must be kept down 
to just the right temperature while 
we barbecue the shishkebabs. 

Larry (Sagely): Oh, of course. 


(As FATHER enters): 


the grill, of course. 


Farner: That boy next door has been 
watching. He looks lonesome. 

Larry: Dave Graham? 

Farner: Yes, maybe I'll ask him over. 

Larry: No, Dad, you’d better not. 
(Father goes upstage into yard.) 

Farner (Looking left and 
Hello, there! 
Shishkebab, 


dinner? 


waving): 
Yes, barbecue 
had 


over and 


have you your 
ask 


Fine, 
Well, we have company. The 


Come on 

your parents to come, too 

fine! 
(jrahams are coming. 

Larry: What do you know? 

Farner: I’d better get the shishkebabs 


started. (Goes to table, picks up tray 


of shishkebabs) Peter, you bring the 











sauce. Oh, and Larry, ask your 
mother to come out now. (FATHER 
and Prre exit, through yard.) 

JANE (Enters from door left carrying 
large bowl of salad and holding it as 


far away from her as possible): Good- 


ness, What has Dad put in this 
salad? (Places it on table) 
LarRY (Goes to table and leans over 


the salad, then pretends to collapse 
and staggers away): Wow, garlic! 
Well, I guess it’s the special kind 
that goes with shishkebab. 

JANE: But it’s awful. I’m glad Ellen 
said her folks couldn’t come. This 
would be no dish to serve to com- 


pany. 
, Larry: That’s a laugh. Ho! Ho! 
JANE: I don’t see anything to laugh 


about in a salad that smells like that. 

Larry: I’m not laughing at the salad. 
I’m laughing at the company. 

JANE: What are you talking about, 
Larry Brown? 

Larry: Oh, nothing much. It’s just 
that Dad has invited the Grahams 
over to share our succulent meal. 

JANE: Oh, no! He couldn’t have! But 
even if he did invite them, I’m sure 
they won’t come. 

Larry: All right. Wait and see. I’m 
going to call Mom now. (Laughing, 
he goes left and calls through door.) 
Oh, Mom, you can come out of jail 
now, 

JANE: What a thing to say. This is 
Mom’s day. You should escort her 
out by the arm. 

Larry (Laughing): O.K., but she’s 
coming already. (He steps into door 
and reappears almost immediately 

with Morner holding his arm. He 

Happy Mother’s Day 


sings.) to 
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you. (Jane joins in.) Happy 
Mother’s Day to you. Happy 
Mother’s Day, dear Mom. Happy 
Mother’s Day to you! (With a 


sweep, he seats Mornuer tin large 
armchair.) 

Moruer (Laughing): Well, it’s about 
time you let me come out. Where’s 
Dad? 

Larry: He and Pete are attending 
to the ceremonies at the grill. 

Morner: Oh. (Then 
nose) Goodness, what smells so? 

JANE: It’s Dad’s salad. He must have 
put some garlic in it. 

Moruer: Some? Did he put anything 
else init? 


wrinkling her 


JANE: There seems to be other things 
in the bowl. 

Moruer: Yes, I’m sure there are, but 
I’m afraid he’s been too generous 
with the garlic. Well, never mind, 
just don’t say anything that will 
spoil your father’s good time. 

Larry: But, Moin, this is supposed 
to be your good time. 

Moruer: Yes, I know, and it will be 
if your father enjoys it. By the way, 
I thought I heard him calling to 
someone before. 

Larry: You did. It was that new guy 

Dad all the 

Grahams over for shishkebabs, and 


next door. invited 
Jane’s having a fit. 

JANE: I am not. I know they won’t 
come. And, even if they do, what 
difference would it make to me? 

LARRY: Oh, I know it doesn’t make 
any difference to you at all. But 
just in case it does, I think they’re 
just leaving their house now and 
heading this way. 


JANE: Oh, no! What’ll I do? There 





isn’t awful 
1 fee! 
getting a 
bed. (She 


time change these 
I look awful 
I’m 


to 


to 
clothes and | 
awtul, I’m 
I’m going 
starts for the door 


Morner: Jane, don’t be foolish, you’ll 


Loo. 


headache 


do nothing of the sort. You wanted 
to surprise me, and now your father 
has surprised all of us. You will stay 
and do your part 

Jane: But, Mom 

Morner: The 


next door for weeks, and we’ve never 


Grahams have been 


entertained them. It’s our duty to 
do the best we can 

Larry: Oh, boy, is this going to be 
a picnic! 

Morner: That’s what a 
\ 
feel 


(;rahams 


barbecue 1s. 
I admit I don’t 
the 
I don’t know them well 


a sort ob picnic 


quite comfortable with 


enough. But let’s just be natural, 
and I’m sure we'll all have a good 
time. (She gets up and goes to table 

We'll 


ware 


need more dishes and silver- 


Don’t bother with that, Mom. 
(She starts off left.) This is your day, 
remember? L’ll get the dishes. You 
the guests. | 
wish Dad had never had this idea. 
(Larits 
Moruer (Settling back in chair): | do 
father had asked 
about this first. 


JANE: 


stay here and greet 


Wish your me 


LARRY: This isn’t your day for making 


decisions. You just sit back and 
relax 

Morner: I’m working hard at it! 

LARRY (Goes upstage and looks left): 

Here they come, all three of them. 
And you know, they’re 


too formal to walk across the back 


wouldn't 
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yard. They’re coming around the 
front. 
Morner: Why don’t 
them? Be hospitable. 
Larry: O.K. (Little laugh) At 


they’re walking. They didn’t drive 


you go meet 


least 


over to show off that big car. Here 

goes the reception committee. (He 
exits. 

JANE (Enters carrying dishes and silver- 
ware. Kxcitedly): They’re coming! 
I saw them from the kitchen window 

Moruer: I know. Larry has gone to 
meet them. 

JANE 


I wish I’d had time 


to change. Just look at me! 


(Groans): 


Moruerr: Don’t worry, Jane. I’m sure 
everything will be all right. 

Larry (Offstage): You needn’t have 
come the front way, folks. We spend 
most of our time in the back vard 
Informal, that’s us. 

Mrs. GrauamM (Entering): We’ve been 
neighbors for such a short time we 
hardly know more than each other’s 
names 

Mr. Granam: Besides, it is Sunday 
and sometimes people 

Moruer (Goes toward them and greets 

Hello, Mrs. 

(;raham, Mr. Graham, Dave. Now, 

stop 


each one in turn): 


worrying about which way 


you came in. I’m glad you could 
come. 

Mrs. GRAHAM (As they go upstage): 
It was so thoughtful of you to invite 


Us. 


Mr. Granam: This is very nice, very 


nice. 

Dave: Hello. 

JANE: Hello, I’m 
all so well, so informal. 

Dave: Why not? For a barbecue? It 


Dave. sorry we're 





is a barbecue, isn’t it? 
JANE: Oh, it’s a barbecue all right. 
And barbecues are kind of messy, 


don’t you think? 

Mrs. GRAHAM: Barbecue? 

Pere (Rushing in): Shishkebab, shish- 
kebab. Boy, do those shishkebabs 
smell good! 

Moruer: Not 
hello to our guests. 

Pere: Hello. 

Mrs. GRAHAM 


so loud, Peter. Say 


But | 
didn’t know it was a barbecue. Why, 
I’m not dressed for a barbecue. We 


(Embarrassed): 


were all dressed to go out and eat 
somewhere. Dave, why didn’t you 
tell me? 

Mr. Granam: Now, Anna 

Dave: I told Dad it was a barbecue 

that Mr. had 
us, and Dad said fine. 

Mrs. Granam (Shocked): You mean 


and Brown invited 


Mrs. Brown didn’t invite us? 
Moruer (Laughing): Frankly, I didn’t 
know a thing about it. But that’s 
because this is my day off. Mr. 
Brown is running everything today. 
Mrs. GrauamM: Oh, dear, we really 
shouldn’t have come. 
Moruer: Mrs. of 


you should have come, and there’s 


Graham, course 
nothing to feel uncomfortable about. 
Now, why don’t we all sit down? 

Fatuer (Enters): Well, well — hello, 
folks, glad you’re here. The shish- 
kebabs will soon be ready. Polly, 
you’d better get them started on 
the salad. A shishkebab meal always 
begins with the salad. 

Morner: A good idea. Jane, you can 
start serving. Perhaps Dave will 

help you pass the bowls around. 

(JANE starts serving salad from large 
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bowl into smaller bowls.) 

Farner: And, Larry, why don’t you 
take the gentlemen’s coats so they 
can be more comfortable? 

LARRY: Fine. (Dave and Mr. GRAHAM 
remove their coats, and LARRY takes 

I'll put them (Ie 

Mr. and Mrs. GrAuam sit 

with small tables 
them. Moruer sits again.) 

Dave (As he takes bowl of salad from 

Whew, did 

salad in this garlic? 


them. ) inside. 
exits. 
next to 


on chairs 


JANE): you put any 

Farner: The recipe said a few cloves 
of garlic and that’s what I used. 

Mr. Granam (As Dave passes salad 
around): Well, it’s a — it’s a good 
strong salad all right. (/le takes a 
small fork full and is about to eat it 
when Mrs. GrAuam takes a mouth- 
ful from her fork. She rises suddenly 
uith agonized expression on her face. 
Puts 
quickly upstage.) 

Morner: Why, Mrs. Graham, what- 
ever is the matter? 
Mrs. (With 
mouth): It’s it’s all right. It’s 

it’s never 


hand over mouth and walks 


(;RAHAM hand over her 


nothing —— never mind, 
mind. (She tries desperately not to 
cough, but then starts choking.) 
Oh-h-h! Oh, my! I can’t help it. 
Water 


Moruer (As Larry appears in door): 


water, please 


Larry, quickly, get a glass of water 
for Mrs. Graham. (//e exits.) 

Mrs. Grauam (Choking again): Oh, 
my —- Oh, dear — (Gasps) Water 
Moruer (Going to Mrs. GRAHAM): 

Oh, Mrs. Graham. I’m so sorry. 
Mrs. Grawam (Holding throat): 
sO 


I’m 


embarrassed, I can’t help 


though. 


it, 








Morner: Of course, you can’t help it. 
(Calling). Hurry, Larry! 

JANE: Dad, you didn’t put the cloves 
of garlic right in the salad, did you? 

Well, I | - that’s 

it said. That is, it said to rub the 


FATHER: what 
inside of the bowl with garlic, but 
that didn’t seem enough 

(As 
glass of water): No 


with 
M rs 


Graham is choking. (She takes water 


Moruer LARRY rushes in 


wonder 


from Larry and holds it for Mrs. 
(GRAHAM lo drink.) 
Mrs. Grauam (Holding her handker- 
chief to her eyes): Thank you. 
ELLEN (Rushes in): Mother’s friends 
are arriving for the tea and that 
the 
Kveryone’s coughing and 


You'll the 


greasy smoke is blowing in 

windows 

choking. have to put 
fire out. 

Farner: Put it out? We can’t do that. 


The shishkebabs are only half done. 


MLLEN: I don’t care. Mom says she 


can’t have that smoke blowing in. 
Larry, can’t you do something? 

Larry: Can’t you dampen the fire 
down, Dad? 

Farner: No, not at this stage. The 
sauce is just starting to brown on 
the shishkebabs. This is the most 
crucial moment. 

Larry (7'0 ELLEN): I’m sorry, Ellen 
I guess there’s nothing I can do. 

ELLEN: If you don’t 
Larry Brown, [’ll 


so something, 

I'll never speak 
to you again. 

Larry: But Ellen > (Mr. Putiuips 
enters. ) 

MLLEN: Dad, they won't listen to me. 
They’re going to ruin our whole tea. 

Mr. Puturps: I'll take care of this. 


You go on home, Ellen. (She exits.) 


Henry Brown you’re being incon- 
siderate, as usual. 

Faruer: /’m being inconsiderate? 

Mr. Putuurps: Yes, that’s what I said. 
It’s just like that spite fence you 
built It’s all on 
my property. 

Farugbr: That 
I just made a slight miscalculation. 


between our lots. 


wasn’t inconsiderate. 
And anyway, after it was up, you 
said you liked it for growing your 
measly morning glories. 

Mr. Puiturps: Measly, did you say? 
I’ll have you know that they are the 
largest and brightest morning glories 
in town. 

Morner: Now, boys, please 

Mr. Puiuuips: But 
point. The smoke from your fire is 


that’s beside the 

blowing right in our living room 
windows. 

Farner: Well, shut your windows. 

Mr. Puituipes (70 others): See what 
[ mean Henry 
Brown, I will not be made to shut 


inconsiderate! 


my windows. My wife planned a 
tea, and I will not have it spoiled 
by shutting the windows. 
FaTHeR: Then, have it spoiled by the 
smoke. 
Mr. Puitures: You’re determined to 
you 
and your ridiculous butcher’s outfit! 


spoil the tea somehow. You 


Farner: [’ll have you know this is 
the very latest in chef’s attire, and 
I — (Sound of fire siren off) What's 
that? It sounds like a fire engine. 
Mr. Putuurps: I’m fire 
engine, and I hope it’s coming here. 


sure it’s a 


(Siren off louder and then stopping) 

Pere (Looking off left): There are two 
firemen with extinguishers coming 
in here, 














Why, that’s ridiculous, 
there’s no fire here. There must be 


FATHER: 


some mistake. 

Larry: Mr. Phillips, did you call the 
fire department? 

Mr. Putuurps: I did not. 

JANE: [Il bet Ellen did. (Two Frire- 
MEN run in, carrying extinguishers. ) 

Ist FIREMEN: Where’s the fire? 

Farner: There is no fire. 

2nd FireEMAN: But there must be. 
We had a call from an Ellen Phillips. 
She said there was a fire, and smoke 
was pouring into their windows. 

Pere (Looking off right. Shouting): 
The shishkebabs are on fire! They’re 
all burning up and the flames are 
blowing toward our garage. 

Ist FireMAN: Don’t worry, boy. 
We'll take care of it. (Both firemen 
rush into yard and off right. Everyone 
else follows into back 
watches. ) 

Farner: Oh, my shishkebabs! My 
beautiful shishkebabs! The grease 
from them must have caught fire. 

Mr. Granam: They’re getting it under 
control with extinguishers. 
But it’s a good thing they got here 
when they did. It might have spread. 

Moruer (Laughing): Yes, the fire is 


yard and 


those 


out and the men are going away. 

Now you can all sit down again and 

(They all start 
MorueEr | starts 

Now, if you’ll just 
excuse me for a minute. (Stopping 
and turning) Henry, after all this 
commotion [ think you ought to 
thank Mr. Phillips. 

Fatuer: I — I 
exits. ) 

Mr. Putuurps: Don’t thank me. It was 


enjoy yourselves. 
toward their seats. 
toward door.) 


guess so. (MoTHER 


Ellen who called the fire department. 
Larry: That’s right - and Mr. 
Phillips, will you please thank Ellen 
for me personally? But I don’t 
suppose she’ll ever talk to me again. 
JANE: I feel so embarrassed about 
everything that’s happened. 

Dave: Oh, don’t worry about it. This 
kind of thing happens all the time. 

Moruer (Re-enters): Please, all relax 
and sit down. Everything is under 
control. (They all sit.) We do owe 
you an apology, Mr. and Mrs. 
Graham. 

Mr. GranamM: Not at all. 

Mr. Puiuutps: I ought to apologize, 
too. Henry and I often have argu- 
ments, but we don’t always start 
a fire over them. (They all laugh.) 

Mr. Granam: No apologies are nec- 
essary. I haven’t felt this much at 
home since we moved here. 

Moruer: You’re very nice to take 
this all so calmly. 

Fatuer: Yes, especially since all the 
apologizing in the world won’t help 
our main problem. We have nothing 
to eat. We invited you over and 
now my shishkebabs are ruined. 
They would have been so succulent, 
so tasty, so delicious 

Moruer: Now, Henry, stop fussing 
about the shishkebabs. What’s done 
is done. 

Farner: And what’s overdone is over- 
done. What’s burned is burned. But 
there is still nothing to eat. 

Morner: It just 
there is plenty to eat. 

Mr. Granam (Smiling and sniffing): 
I do believe I smell something good. 
Could it by any chance be the fra- 
grant odor of broiling frankfurters? 


so happens that 





I had them all 
ready in the broiler, and I just 
turned them on. They’!! be done in 
a few minutes. 

Pere: Oh, boy! Good old, plain old 
American hot dogs! 

Moruer: Yes, Pete, 
those good rolls from the Swedish 
bakery, 


Moruer: That’s right 


and we have 
chili 
And last night 


and mustard, and 
sauce, and catsup 
I made a good big potato salad, 
just in case. 

FaTuer: Justin case? 

Moruer: Oh, not that I thought any- 
thing would go wrong, Henry, but 
it’s always a good idea to be pre- 
pared for any emergency. (Mrs. 
GRAHAM starts to laugh.) 

Pere: But Mrs 
funny about the hot dogs? 

Mrs. Grauam: It’s not the hot dogs, 

(She is still 

laughing.) Well, it’s just everything. 


JANE: Everything? 


(jraham, what’s so 


dear it’s it’s 


Mrs. Grauam: Yes. My husband was 
so right. It’s just like home. I always 
had something ready in case any- 
thing went wrong with the barbecue. 

JANE: The barbecue? 

Mrs. Granam: Oh, ves, Mr. Graham 
is a great one for barbecues. 

JANE: But I thought you lived in an 
apartment in the city 

Dave: We did 


ment with a roof garden outside. 


A penthouse apart- 


Mr. Granam: We had a fine barbecue 
grill, and I used to. stir up some 
mighty fancy dishes. 

You’ll 


and use my grill. We can compare 


FATHER: have to come over 


notes yes, yes, | Can see Wwe have 
a great deal in common. 


Dave (Laughing): I'll say. Mom, do 


44 


you remember those spare ribs that 
got burned to a crisp? 

Mrs. Granam: Now, Dave, some of 
the things were very nice. 

Moruer: I’m sure they were. The 
food will be ready soon 


Mr. Putuuips: Say — Polly 
Moruer: Yes? 
Mr. Puitiies: Well, hot dogs are 


more in my line than tea cookies, 
and we had lunch so long ago that 
I’m getting a little hungry. I was 
just 
Morner: Why, of course. You stay 
right here, John, and make yourself 


comfortable. 


wondering 


Larry: Say, Mom, I’m kind of wor- 
ried. Do you suppose there’s time 
for me to run over and talk to Ellen? 

Morner: Why, yes, I think so. 

LARRY (Woefully): But I’m not sure 
she’ll want to talk to me. 

Dave: I have an idea, if Dad will let 
me take the car. 

Mr. Grauam: What’s your idea, son? 

Dave: Why, I thought later on Larry 
and Ellen and Jane and I could all 
go to a movie, (Turns to JANE) if 
you'd like to, Jane. 


JANE: I’d love to. 


Dave: Fine, and maybe it will help 
fix things up between Larry and 
Ellen. What do you say, Dad? 

Mr. Granam: An excellent idea. Here 

are the keys. (He takes keys from 

his pocket and hands them to Dave.) 

Well, I'll go ask 

Ellen. Why don’t you two come 


LARRY: over and 


along for moral support? 


JANE: Sure. (JANE, Dave, and LARRY 


exit, 
Moruer: I’m going to put the food 
out now. (She starts off.) 

















Mrs. Granam (Rising): Mrs. Brown, one in my book I’d like to try. It’s 


I wish you'd let me help. called a He-Man Barbecue. Pork 
Morurer: Why, come right ahead. All hocks with onion sauce. 
we have to do is carry out a few Mr. Granam: I can smell it now. And 
things. Come, Peter, you can help then there are barbecued short ribs 
Mrs. Graham and me in the kitchen. of beef. You make the sauce out of 
(They go off left.) mustard, Worcestershire sauce, and 
FatTuErR (As men settle comfortably in catsup. And have you ever tried 
their chairs): To think that I should branburger banana grill? 
find another barbecue enthusiast Farner: Or marinated calves’ brains 
living right next door. (Moruer, Mrs. Grauam, and 
Mr. Grauam: Yes, we'll have a great Pere enter, carrying bowls, trays, ete.) 
time. This is Just the beginning. We  Morner: Soup’s on! (She puts bowl 
can try out something new each on table.) 
week-end. Mrs. Granam: These rolls look deli- 
Mr. Puituips: Why don’t you invite cious. (She puts tray of rolls on table.) 
the fire department to come and Pere (Putting bottles of relishes on 
eat with you? table): And do those hot dogs smell 
Farukr (Laughing): That’s enough good, 
out of you, John. One more crack Farner: Polly, you should know what 
like that, and we’ll send you home we’ve been planning. 
to tea and cookies. Moruer: Planning? 
Mr. Puriirs: All right, Vil be good. Farner: Yes, we are going to have 
Farukér: Shishkebabs are the only barbecues all summer. 
thing I’ve tried so far, but I have Mr. Granam: We'll get out in the 
a book that lists over fifty dishes. sun every week-end. 
Mr. Granam: I’ve collected recipes Farner: And you women can just 
from all over the world. We’ll have relax. Why, every Sunday will be 
to try golden barbecued chicken Mother’s Day 


with chili corn. 
Farner: Sounds good, and I noticed THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Just Revax, MorHer 


Characters: 8 male; 4 female and pail of water, for Father. Glass of 
Playing Time: 30 minutes water, for Larry. Fire extinguishers, for 
Costumes: Sport shirts and slacks for Larry, Firemen. 
Pete, and Father; white apron and chef's Selling: The breezeway of the Brown home. 
hat, for Father. Suits and ties for Mr Doors at left and right lead to the house 
Graham, Dave, and Mr. Phillips. Tea dress, and garage. Upstage are screens and 4 
for Ellen. House dress, for Mother. Blue screen door, separating the breezeway from 
jeans and shirt, for Jane. Firemen’s cos- the back yard. Grass, shrubs, and a lawn 
tumes, for Firemen. chair or two are seen through the screen 
Properties: Bowls, skewers, food for skewers, On the breezeway is a large rustic dining 
trays, dishes, and silverware. Piece of table, with straight chairs around it. Other 
paper, bag of lemons, large bowl of salad porch furniture and comfortable chairs 
and small salad bowls, for Jane. Tray of with small tables are placed here and there. 
rolls, for Mrs. Graham. Bottles of relishes, Light: No special effects 
for Pete. Asbestos gloves, whisk broom, Sounds: Fire siren 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
Two valuable 
new books by 

GEORGE MERTEN 


—past president of the Puppeteers of 
America and one of the world’s 
best-known authorities on puppets 
and marionettes. 


9000” 


THE HAND PUPPETS 


A huge 8%” x 11” 
illustrated guide to i 
the construction, 5 
manipulation and use ' 
of hand puppets, hand- 
and-rod puppets, rod 
yuppets, sock puppets, 
Rane puppets, shadow 
puppets, and simple 
playground puppets. 
Included are two puppet 
“sy (on which copyright 
or amateur performances 
has been waived ) and a 
large selection of photo- 
graphs of puppets. A 
helpful book for both 
amateurs and experienced 
puppeteers. 160 pages. 
$5.00 





THE MARIONETTE 


This complete 
companion volume to 
“The Hand Puppets” 
describes and illustrates 
everything concerned 
with the making and operation 
of string puppets. Everything 
to help you build and use 
professional standard puppets is 
described in detail 
manipulation, making controls, 
buildimg stages, lighting, 
planning programs, and advice 
on better play production. 
Includes two puppet plays on 
which copyright for amateur 
performances has been waived 
160 pages, 8%” x 11”, 





illustrated with photographs 
$5.00 


9000 
200 
900000, 
00 
006 


00000, 

See these books at your —°°°%00,, 
bookseller, or order from 000 Hh 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS,19 East o> eo 
47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Save WW 
postage charges by enclosing check with = 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed or money ~~ 
refunded if book is returned within ld 
ten days. Order today 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
MIDNIGHT CROSSING 
(Play on pages 15-26) 


Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes 

Costumes: Larry, Linda, Miss Bradshaw, 
George, Alice, Fenton and Mary wear 
street attire. Linda wears a green handker- 
chief in the breast pocket of her coat. Miss 
Bradshaw carries an umbrella. Ferry At- 
tendant wears a black suit, hard peaked 
hat and badge. Old Woman wears a shabby 
dress and coat. 

Properties: Watch for Larry; sheaf of papers 
for Linda; newspapers for Ferry Attendant 
and Fenton; gun for Ferry Attendant; 
wallet with identification card for Fenton; 
basket of flowers with violet bouquet for 
Old Woman; coins for George. 

Setting: The interior of a ferry boat. Entrances 
are located right and left. The entrances 
should be equipped with swinging doors. 
A long, wooden bench runs the entire length 
of the set. If desired, bench may be broken 
in stage center by stairway to upper level 
of boat. Advertising posters are lined high 
above the benches. If possible, coke ma- 
chine, cigarette machine, candy dispenser, 
etc., may be seen on set. The boat interior 
is barren, cheerless, and should create a 
cold effect. 

Lighting: No special effects 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE PRESIDENT’sS BRIDE 
(Play on pages 27-34) 


Characters: 7 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes 

Costumes: All wear costumes of the 1880's. 
Lucy, Alice, Jenny, and Betty wear street 
dresses and hats. Maid wears a uniform. 
Frances and Mrs. Folsom wear attractive 
dresses 

Properties: Newspapers, writing material, and 
handkerchief, for Frances; bouquet of 
flowers, for Mrs. Folsom; note book and 
pencil, for Betty; tea cart with cups, plates, 
etec., for Maid 

Setting: A room in the Gilsey House, a fashion- 
able hotel in New York. At left is a balcony, 
which overlooks the street. At right is a 
door, leading to an outer room. The room 
is attractively furnished, with comfortable 
chairs, small tables, a desk and chair, ete. 
There are bouquets of flowers in many 
places. 

Lighting: No special effects 
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Part Two 


Middle Grades 





The Words We Live By 


by Herbert Ravetch 


Characters 
12 DANCERS JANE 
16 SPEAKERS 2 Men, jailers 
3 NARRATORS JUDGE 
2 SAXONS 3 Pwop.e, of 1500's 


NorMan Lorp 3 Hep Cars 

SETTING: Bare stage, 

Ar Rise: The stage is dark. A rumble 
of thunder grows and breaks sharply. 
A voice booms out. 

SPEAKER (Offstage): In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. 
(A burst of thunder) 

SPEAKER (Offstage): And God said: 
“Let there be light.”” And there was 
light. And God saw the light, that 
it was good. (During this, a spot of 
light grows on the stage, reaching full 
brilliance on the word ‘‘good.”” An- 
other burst of thunder, muted, distant, 
and Isr NARRATOR enters. ) 

Isr Narrkaror: Thus, with simple 
majesty, does the Bible deseribe 
creation. And so it was that our 
world, this fertile, swarming planet, 
began with a word. And when, on 
the sixth day, God created man in 
His own image, He elevated him 
above animals, and behold the 
man could think, and the man could 
speak. But the words he spoke were 
slow in coming. They, too, had to 
be created, but they were created 
by man. (Drums begin to throb 


DANCERS appear, conveying the crude, 
PI ] 


writhing picture of primitive man 
and his faltering struggle with com- 
munication. ) 

Today, no one actually knows 
how human speech began. Some 
say that it was actually a woman 
who had the first word, not: man. 
There is the “bow-wow”’ theory, 
which pictures language as springing 
from spontaneous animal cries. Or 
consider the ‘pooh-pooh” theory, 
which sees the start of words in 
emotional outbursts., Traces of this 
are found in our language today. 
The “Ahhhh” of satisfaction and 
the “Ow!” of pain are universal 
expressions of all men. 

Then again, perhaps you will pre- 
fer the “ding-dong” theory, which 
sees language arising from the imi- 
tation of natural sounds. This theory 
proposes that words echo the sound 
that they are trying to describe 
the hum of a motor, the jingle of 
bells clang, boom, crash — and 
a more recent addition, yakity-vak! 

The actual origin of speech 1s 
shrouded in the depths of the past, 
but a study of the hundreds of 
languages that have been spoken 
on this planet leads unmistakably 
to a common miother-tongue. Listen 

perhaps Iénglish is the only 
language you know, but wherever 
you might travel in the world today, 


here is one word you would. surely 





recognize. (SPEAKERS enter one at 161TH SPEAKER: English Mother 
a time, first slowly, then fast r, then Au: Mother! 
su iftly, rushing toward the climaz. Isr NARRATOR: This is not the only 
ach takes a designated place, not in example of peoples, separated by 
sequence, but forming a broken figure mountains and continents, speak- 
which is not complete until the last ing words that are unmistakably 
person. As the first person approaches related, speaking languages that 
his place, he speaks the name of a are only daughters of an ancient 
language. When he reaches his place, mother-tongue. There are many 
he speaks the word of that language. others, and they all lead to one 
Keach of the fifteen that follow repeat source. The ancestor language 
this procedure, until the English Indo-European. The place —- where 
word, “‘Mother” booms out at the end Kurope and Asia meet, near the 
from all sixteen Caspian Sea. The time — before 
Isv SPEAKER: Polish Matka the dawn of recorded history. (On 
Vaht-ka the words, “the ancestor language,” 
\rmenian Mau the drum has begun to throb. The 
VW ah-car) sixteen people on stage shift into 
French Mere (Mare masses that symbolize the (je ographic 
Lithuanian Mote barriers. The Dancers, huddled to- 
(Mo-tay gether as representative of the Indo- 
Hebrew Memah Luropeans, begin to move out, turn- 
(e-mah ing and twisting until they have 
lcelandic Modhir spread throughout Europe and Asia. 
VW ode-here As they reach their final country, 
7TH SPEAKER: Sanskrit Matar they are identified as England, France, 
(Mah-tar Persia, Spain, Italy, ete. Stage lights 
87 SPEAKER: Russian Mati fade away. A spot remains on 2ND 
Vah-tea NARRATOR, the dancer representing 
Yrii SPEAKER: Irish Mathis ’ngland, who ste ps forward.) 
VW ah-theer 2ND NARRATOR: I represent the English 
1Orn SPEAKER: Latin \Iater language, the child of Anglo-Saxon, 
Vah-te but the child also of French, Span- 
lan SPEAKER: Persian \iadet ish, Latin and almost every speech 
Vah-der under the sun. Only two per cent 
27H SPEAK Ciree Veter of what I am today first arose in 


VWay-t the British Isles. I came up the 


\Iodes Danube and across the Mediter- 


Vo-der ranean. I lingered in Greece and 

Spanish Madre I climbed the Alps. I have traveled 
Vah-dray throughout’ the world with the 

(serman \Iutter soldier, the trader and the priest 


| have borrowed and I have grown 

















and J have’ coined words. 


Through all of this, I have gained 
flexibility, power and beauty. Look 


new 


at me! I am the richest and the most 
language of all time. 


To speak my words is to recite and 


widespread 


name the nations of the world. (The 
group on the stage is standing with 
small flashlights in their hands. As 
cach speaks his word and the country 
light 


scene, 


of its origin, his 
this 


there is a flickering of scattered lights 


goes on. 


Throughout therefore, 
and voices that indicate the enormous 
hackground of the English language. ) 

Ist SPEAKER: Ski 

2ND SPEAKER: Tobacco 


3RD SPEAKER: Schooner 


Norwegian 
Spanish 
Dutch 
{rit SPEAKER: Kindergarten 
German 
Persian 
Anglo-Saxon 
(ireek 
Hebrew 


5TH SPEAKER: Caravan 
67H SPEAKER: Blush 
77TH SPEAKER: Geometry 
81H SPEAKER: Sabbath 


9TH SPEAKER: Garage French 


107TH SPEAKER: Geyser ~~ Icelandic 

litH SPEAKER: Kimono — Japanese 

127TH SPEAKER: Tattoo-— Polynesian 

37TH SPEAKER: Skunk — Algonquian 
Indians 

l4ru SPEAKER: Coffee — Arabic 


lov SPEAKER: Piano ~~ Italian 
l6rTH SPEAKER: Nincompoop Latin 
2nd Narrator: My words have come 

from many places and have changed 

in many ways. An English word is 
like a time machine. Twist the dial! 
and it will leap with you into the 
Look at the “silly,” 


and you are back in the eleventh 


past word, 
century at the time of the Norman 
the 
originally 


conquest. “Silly”? comes from 


(;erman and 


“‘saelig”’ 


49) 


meant “blessed.” In Old English, 


it came to be pronounced ‘ 
but it kept 


(Spot light comes up on two SAXons, 


‘seely.”’ 
set y, 


its German meaning. 


bent and humble.) 

tired | am. All 
we do is work, work, work. 

2nd Saxon: Here Norman 
Lord. Quick, bow low. (The two bow 


low as the Lord comes striding by.) 


Ist Saxon: Ah, how 


comes & 


Lorp: Out of my way, Saxon varlets. 
(atts. ) 

Ist Saxon: Ah, how 

Lord 


to do all day but hunt and have fun. 


I wish I were a 

Norman no work, nothing 
How seely he is. 

2ND SAXON: Yes, how very seely. (Spot 
oul) 

After a while, the 


word, “‘seely,’’ came to mean “idle, 


2nD NARRATOR: 
because the Normans had little to 
do but 
this word reached its present mean- 


enjoy themselves. Later, 
ing of foolish. 

Today, a girl with charm is very 
but in 


popular, the superstitious 


atmosphere of fourteenth century 
England, this same girl would have 
been headed for the torture chamber. 
“charm,” 
the 
meaning a wicked chant or incanta- 
tion. In the Middle Ages it referred 


to magic spells and witchcraft. (Spot 


The word, springs origi- 


nally from Latin, “carmen,” 


comes up on MEN dragging JANE 


before a JUDGE 


JANE: But what have I done? What 
have I done? 

JupGe: Jane Smith, you have been 
accused of the tcrrible sin of POSSESS- 
ing charm. 

JANE (Coyly):) Usn’t that what every 


girl strives for? 





JuDGE: Silence! You are a witch, and 
your devilish charms must be de- 
stroyed. 


JANE: But I haven’t done anything 


except sing a few innocent incanta- 
tions. My boy friends seem to like 
them. 

JupGE: Innocent! In league with the 
devil, you mean. Take her away. 

JANE (Being dragged away): No! No! 
No! (Spot out) 

2ND The 


seem humorous, but in those days, 


NARKATOR: contrast may 
the torture chamber was no laughing 
matter. There are other examples. 
A word like disaster carries with it 
the ancient worship of the stars. 
In the Middle Ages, 


the stars was to invite destruction, 


to go against 


and that’s what the word literally 
“Dis” 


‘astrum”’ Is 


Says. and 


‘ 


means “‘against,’ 


Latin for ‘“star’’ 
against the star. When we talk about 


‘é 


a “disaster” today, we are uncon- 


sciously blaming the influence of 
heavenly bodies. 

This search into the actual roots 
of words can be truly 
Often it 


direct 


fascinating 


reveals a clearer, more 


meaning (Spotlight up on 
} SPEAKERS 


We all 
thrill is. but if we look at the ancestor 


Isr SPEAKER know what a 
of this word in Middle English, we 
find “thrillen,’? which in those days 
Now we use it 
fee] 


pierced with an emotion. 


meant “to pierce 


to describe how we when we 


2ND SPEAKER: Another unusual word 


is idiosynerasy, meaning small habits 


of behavior, sometimes eccentric, 


that belong to one particular person. 


The Greek root for this word is 


especially interesting. It comes trom 
three 
“private” 


words ‘“idio,”’ meaning 


“syn,” meaning ‘“‘to- 
and “krasis,” meaning 


“Tdio-svyn-krasis.”” So 


gether” 
“mixture.” 
your idiosyncrasy is your own pri- 
vate mixture, 

3RxD SPEAKER: When you look behind 
the “insult,” find a 
particularly sharp picture. You know 
what an insult is, but what does it 
feel like? The Latin 


means ‘on, 


word, you 


word ‘‘in’’ 


and ‘‘salio”’ 
When insults 


you, therefore, he leaps upon you. 


means 

“to leap.” someone 
If you stop and think a moment, 
that’s really the way it feels. (Spot- 
light out) 

2np Narravror: The English language 

different 


ways. Some words are contractions 


has developed in many 
of longer phrases. At one time, when 
friends parted, they said, “God be 
with you.” But I guess things were 
speeding up even then, and = soon 
all they had 
“(jood-bye.”” 


time tO say was: 

Sometimes words act like people, 
with minds of their own. They don’t 
like what they stand for, so they 
change. A nice person once meant 


a foolish or ignorant person. A 


chaperon was the hood of a cape 
protecting a person’s head, and a 
ZOssIpP Was originally “a godmother 
or godfather. 


\ little 


group 


known but interesting 
that 


words that were hearty 


are the words never 
made it 
and robust in the 1500’s, but slowly 
died away from lack of use. (Spot 
light up on 3 Prope of the 1500's) 


Ist Person (To 3xp PERSON): You're 








a snudge, do you hear? A snudge! 

2nD Person: Don’t be a daw. If you 
yerk him, you’ll get into a pingle. 

3RD Person: No one’s going to begeck 

no one! 

Ist Person: I didn’t begeck you. 

3kD PERSON: Yes, you did. Go on 
yerk me. I dare you. 

2nD Person (Holding back \st PER- 

Daw! You can’t 
there’s a law against it. 

Ist Person: I don’t care. Please let 

me yerk him, just once, please! (Spot 


me 


SON): 


pingle 


light out on acting area, as 3rd PER- 
son walks away haughtily and 2ND 
PERSON continues to hold \sv PER- 
SON back.) 
2nd Narrator: You've — probably 
guessed the meaning of those words. 
The first man was calling the second 
“snudge.”” He wanted to 
“verk” him, hit him, but his friend 
was afraid there would be a fight, 
a “pingle,” and kept calling him a 


“daw,’’ a fool. The whole argument 


a miser, a 


had something to do with the word, 
“begeck,”’ which 
meant to cheat. 


in those days 
Perhaps that sounded weird, but 
it than what 


happened to English in our own 


has 


is no stranger 
day. There are some thirty million 
living Malaya, West 
the China Coast and the 
South Sea Islands who speak Eng- 


people in 


Africa, 


lish in their own peculiar way. They 
learned it from sailors and traders 
and we call it Pidgin English. It has 
a picturesque logic all its own. (Spot 
light up on 3 SPEAKERS.) 

” What’s 
that? Why that means Frenchman 


tro SPEAKER: ‘‘Man-a-wiw) 


in Pidgin English. ‘“Man-a-wiwi.” 





Can you think of a better way to 
describe the man who says “Oui. . 
oul”? 

5rH SPEAKER: You might say ‘Pour 
the coffee.” But a native in Malaya 
would have a much more interesting 
way of putting it. He would hold 
out his cup and say: “Capsize im 
coffee along cup.” 

6TH SPEAKER: What’s that? You say 
you’re hungry? Well, how does it 
feel? Whan a man in West Africa 
is hungry, he describes the sensation 
perfectly. ‘‘Belly-belong-me-plenty- 
walk-about.”’ (Spotlight out) 

2nd NARRATOR: Speaking of strange 
words in our language leads, of 
course, to slang, those sharp, fresh- 
minted expressions that are being 
coined every day. With slang, we 
come closest to the mysterious proc- 
ess of language creation as words 
suddenly appear, grow current and 
popular, and then fade away. Rec- 
ognize any of these? (Spotlight up 
on Hep Carts with crazy hats and 
key chains, swaying as if to music 
and rattling their keys in unison.) 

3 Hep Cats: Chicken, cool, crazy, man, 
Wise-crack, (All 


pause and snap fingers in unison.) 


nervous, bop! 
Gimmick, gone, solid, Sam 
Stooge and jerk and chop! (Spot 
off group) 
2nd Narrator: Yes, all kinds of 
words from all over the world, from 
every walk in life — fat words and 
skinny words, long words and short 
words — English has them all. In 
one moment, we can go from the 
longest word in the English language 
to the very shortest. Listen or you’ll 
miss it. 


(Spotlight back up on Her 





Cav group. \|sv Hep Car steps for- 
ward, speaks slowly and proudly. 
Isr Hep Car: An ti dis es 
tab lish 
an-— ism! (2Np and 3xp Hep Cats 
KH! (Spot 


men tar i 


snap fingers in disdain) 
oul 
Yes, 


provide us with so 


2nd NARRATOR words are fasci- 


They 


many things 


nating 
gut, remember, they 
are only words — marks on a piece 
of paper, and they can never be 
anvthing else until someone brings 
them to life Spot fades out, then 
fade 8 in on 3RD NARRATOR. ) 

that 
said, not the 
but the skin 
\ word is but 


the expression of what we are, and 


(i NarRATOR: “It is the man 


determines what is 


words.”’ \ 


of a living thought. 


word is 


words are powerful things. A single 


word freedom can make a 


billion people think. A single phrase 


hydrogen bomb can make a 


billion tremble. There are 


people 
many powerful words; our language 
is full of them. But they often lose 
their meaning because so many of 
common. We 


them are so very 


carry them around with us and use 


them so often that we forget how 


vital they are 
Look ut these 


to every one ol us 
words as if your 
very life depended on them he- 
(Spotlight 
As 3rD 


word, a 


PS hort 


cause, you see, it does 


comes up on center of stage. 


NARRATOR introduces each 


DANCER appear and giwes a 
pantomime of each introduction. The 
uttering the word 
finished The 


next 


NARKA POR pauses 
a: the 


DANC ER exits, and the 


pantomime 1 


word iS 


introduced as another DANCER ap- 
pears.) 
3rp Narrator: The most bitter word 
in the world 
Alone 
The 


world 


(Pantomime) 


revered word in the 


Mother 
The most tragic 


most 


Death 
Faith 
Forgotten 


The most comforting 

The saddest word of all 

The word most beautiful in all the 
world —-Love 

The cruelest word — Revenge 

The most peaceful Tranquility 

The warmest word —Friend 

The coldest word in all this world 
No no no. 

Yes, words have power to do many 

things. They can bring comfort and 


understanding they can bring 
hate and fear. They can revive the 
past and make it live again. Listen 
to these words out of the past, one 
that the 


heartbeat of American courage and 


sentence recreates very 
independence. 

71H SPEAKER (Out of darkness): There! 
I guess King George will be able 
to read that! 

3rd NARRATOR: One sentence 

echoing down to us through almost 


two hundred years and we see 


the picture of an aroused and angry 


people, no longer asking but de- 
manding liberty, as close and real 
as this morning’s headline. 

The power of words knows almost 
no limit. A child 


by words. 


can be sung to 


sleep A boy can be 
baited 


words 


into a bloody fight by 


A dictator can sway an en- 


tire country — by words. And the 














whole world can be plunged into 
war — by words! 

And yet, remember, it is the man 
who determines what is said, not 
the Language began with 
people, grew with people and was 
altered by people. The development 
of language is the most democratic 
process on earth. 

And it is well to remember that 
the words respect, the 
we cherish and love, are the words 
we live by. They can only be as 
noble as we are noble. They can 


words, 


we words 


only be as honest and sincere as we 
are honest and sincere. They can 
only lead us toward the good things 
of that 
they shall lead us nowhere else. 


life if we are determined 


You have the miraculous power 


of speech, A million years and a 





billion lives have gone into its de- 

velopment. And now it is your turn, 

your chance to add to the sum total 

of human expression. What will be 

your contribution? What will you 

have to say? (A rumble of thunder 

grows and breaks sharply. A voice 
booms out.) 

SPEAKER: In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. (DANCERS 
appear on stage in a dance that sug- 
gests the ultimate purpose of words, 
brotherhood and understanding among 


all men. As dance reaches its climax, 


lights brighten, the voice booms out 
again. ) 
SPEAKER: And God said: “Let there 


be light.”’ And there was light! 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Worps WE Live By 


Characters: 6 male; 1 fe 


male. More or fewer 
if desired. 


male; 37 male or fe- 
actors may be used 


a 


Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Dancers wear leotards. Speakers 
and Narrators wear robes. Actors in small 


scenes wear typical 


Hep Cats wear crazy 


chains, 


Properties: 


Signs, 


Selling: Setting may be 


reading 
France’, ete., for Dancers. 


medieval clothing. 
hats and carry key 


“England”, 


as simple or as elab- 


orate as desired; stage may be bare, or a 
colorful, symbolic setting may be used. 


Lighting: One spot or several colored spots 
may be used; stage lights dim and brighten 


as indicated. 





The Lost Note 


hy Janice Auritt Oser 


Characters 


Music MASTER 


WHISTLE 
Hum 
TRILL 
CHIME WV usicmakers 
DING 

DONG 


BELL 


{HYTHM 


the Time Twins 


TEMPO 


MrLopy 
HARMONY 

Tony, Tone Color 
Guat, the lost not 
SETTING The Music 
V aster 


Risk 


workshop of the 


At The 


cluttered table. busily drawing, culling, 


MIUSICMAKERS sit at 


and pasting musical notes. WHISTLE 


1s whistling “Whistle Whale You 


WW ork.”” 
WuisrLe (Still working): | never saw 


musicmakers making 


sO many SO 
little music 
Hum (Grumpily): How can we make 


music if we don’t know what music 
to make? 

Something for a school 
the Music Master 


Something spacious! 


TRILL: 


as- 
sembly, said, 
Cuime: Something majestic! 
DING: Something simple 

DonGc: Who ever thought it would be 


such a problem? With all the songs 


we’ve put together in here, it 
shouldn’t be so hard to think of the 
right one. 

Beii: The Master says it just hasn’t 
come to him. He’s in a_ terrible 
state. 

Hum: Where is the Master, anyway? 

Bett: He went home to take a nap. 
He said he might be able to dream 
up something. 


WuistLe: Why make old 


notes? We’ll hit on something sooner 


not any 


or later. (Continues working and 
whistling) 
Hum: Yes — later, probably. Too late. 


Tritt (Worried): Something spacious, 


something spacious Say! How 
about (Sings) “Into the air, junior 
No, no, I not. 
You wouldn’t call that majestic. 
CHIME on table): 
Here’s (Hums) Dum 
dum dum du-u-um! (Opening theme 
Beethoven's Fifth 
Now that 


majestic! The only thing is, it’s the 


birdmen!”’ guess 


(Arranging notes 


something! 


Dona: you could call 


opening theme of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, and you don’t sing a 
need a whole 


symphony, you 


symphony orchestra. 


Cuime: Shucks, here I thought I 
really had something. 
Beit_: Well, you did— one of the 


greatest 
that’s all, 
But 


assembly. 


symphonies ever written, 


DING: it won’t do for a school 




















DonG: Remember, something spacious, 
majestic, and simple. 

Hum (Face lighting up): Simple! I 
have it! (Others look up expectantly, 
as he hums first few notes of “Three 
Blind Mice.” The others shake their 
heads.) No? 

Dinc: No! 

Hum: It’s simple enough. 

TRILL: But it’s not spacious! 

Crime: And not majestic! 

Done: “Three Blind Mice” will not 
do. (All look glum except WutstLe, 
who goes on working and whistling. 
Suddenly sobbing is heard offstage. 
1s MustcMAKERs look at one another 
wonderingly, GiGi enters right, erying 
into her handkerchief.) 

WuistLeE: Well, hello! What have we 
here? 

Beit (Jumping 
(ici): There, 


over to 

(Places 

hand on her shoulder) There, there. 

cry. | 

anyone cry. (Dabs at his eyes 
with handkerchief ) 

DonGc: What’s your name, little girl? 


up, going 


there, now. 


Please don’t can’t stand to 


see 


Where are you from? 

Gict (Sobs): | don’t know. 

Hum: Don’t know! You don’t know 
your own name? 

CGaiat: Oh, my name is Gigi. (Snzffles) 
At that’s I’m called, 
because I’m a “G”’ in the seale. 


least what 
Tritt: Oh, you’re a note! A musical 
note! 


But I 


CuGI: don’t know where I’m 
from 

Cume: A lost note! Poor thing. 

Ding: What happened to you? How 
did you get lost? 

Guar: I don’t know. (Cries loudly) 


Beit (Nervously): There, there. (To 
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others) Can’t you see she’s upset? 
(To Grell) (Leads 
her to seat at table, where all crowd 


Come sit down. 


around her) 

Giat: Oh, thank you. 

Bei: You just rest a while, and when 
you feel better maybe you'll be able 
to tell us what happened. 

CGuai: I 
happened. You see, (Sniffles) | was 


don’t know exactly what 
part of a beautiful song 

WuistLe: How nice! 

Gict: Yes, but (Sobs) Um not a part 
of it anymore! 

Hum: How’s that? 

Gict: I’m not sure, but I think that 
while this lovely song was being 
printed the printer must have made 
a mistake, because I got lost some- 
where along the way. (Sobs loudly) 

Bei: Please don’t cry. Please! (Dabs 
atl eyes, others look sad) 

(Giici: I’m sorry, but 
wildly. Others 
MASTER enters. ) 


(Sobs 
Music 


but 


join in, as 


Masrer: Do you have a song? (Stops 


as) MusicmMakers and Gitct sob 
loudly.) What’s all this? 
Bet (Wiping eyes): We have a lost 


note here, sir. This is Gigi 
Dona: Gigi, this is the Music Master. 
(uct (Sniffling): How do you do. I’m 
to make such a nuisance of 
myself. 
Masrer (Nindly): Not at all. Perhaps 
we can help you. How did you come 


sorry 


to be lost? 
(ici: | was part of a beautiful song, 
while it was being 
printed, I got lost. (Dabs 
uith handkerchief ) 
Master: There, there, you’ve come 
all, 


but, somehow, 


al eyes 


to the right place. After we 


make songs here. That is, we put 


them together, even if we’re not 
the 
remember what the 
GiGi: No 
MaAsrer 


able to do something for you. Let 


original composers Do you 


song Was? 
Oh, well, we ought to be 
me see I 
fuess 
affirmatively 
I’) know 


work 


name 
“ees ” 


your is Gigi, | 
youre 4a 


Let’s 


(GiGi nods 


hear you, so 
what range of pitch to 
blackboard at 
rear, draws musical staff (VI1GI SUNGS 
middle “CU.” 

IIm, that’s 
I guess we’ll work with 


(Draws it) If we 


with Goes to 


second ae ft above 


MASTER 
fairly 
the G 


( chor Ss he / 
high 
(‘let 


going to work way down here (Sings 


were 


note we 
Clef, but | 


the range of the G Clef very nicely. 


very low might use the F 


think you'll fall within 


Just to make matters as simple as 
possible, we'll 
full 


(Draws in time 


use ftour-lour time, 


or tour beats to the measure 


notation One, two, 
three, four, one, two, three, four 
Yes, that will do 
WHISTLE 
back in a song, master? 
Masrer: I'll do my best 
You’re kind 
this trouble for me 
Master: Think 
haven't been accomplishing a thing 
Let’s hear you 
note.) “G"’ (He 
sings, pointing to second line of staff, 


the " 
their position on staff, until he gets 


\re you going to put (igi 


CG) very to go to all 


nothing of if | 


all day, anyway 


again. (GiGi sings 


sings notes of scale, indicating 


to “Gr” again, where he draws a circle. 
Here you are, Gigi, way up here 
You look lonely, though. [ll call my 
and we’ll have 


special assistants, 


friends for time. 
bell, 

Me topy, Harmony and Tony enter.) 
MrRe DY 
\IASTER: 


lost note i think 


some you in no 


(Rings a {HYTHM, ‘TEMPO, 
You called us, master? 

Yes, Melody. This is Gigi, a 
should all 


introduce yourselves to her, 


you 


\MrLopy: Melody. 


without 


Certainly. [I’m 


Sings a simple melody 
words ) 

Harmony: And I’m Harmony. (Har- 
monizes with Mrvopy ) 

RuyTuM We’re 
the I’m Rhythm. 
(Claps hands to beat time as MrLovy 


(Indicating ‘TEMPO 

Time Sisters. 
and HARMONY sing) 

Tempo: [I’m Tempo. (Conducts others, 
has them sing slowly, quickly, moder- 
ately fast. ) 

TONY (Speaks with accent, mode rately 
fast): And Lam Tony, short for Tone 

like the 


chooses which colors to put on the 


Color. | am artist who 
canvas. Only I choose the different 
instruments for their tone color. 
colors? 


(iict: Do tones have 


Tony: Ah, let me show you. In an 
orchestra [ use four main types of 
Per- 
the 


drawing, 


instruments. First, the strings 


haps you are familiar with 


violin. (Shows picture or 
or claps hands and has string player 
enter and play short selection) Then, 
there are the woodwinds — one of 
these is the flute. (Shows picture or 


drawing, or has woodwind player 
Another the 


orchestra is made up of the brasses. 


pe rform ) section of 


Here is one, a French horn. (Picture 
or player) And then, of course, there 
are the percussion instruments. [im 
sure you are familiar with the drum. 


(Picture or player) Sometimes, how- 








ever, | don’t use an instrument at 
all, | choose the human voice. If all 
these instruments and the human 
voice were to sound the same note, 
they would still be different. The 
difference is in what we call their 
tone color. 
Guat: I see, It’s how they sound, 
Tony: If you want to put it that way. 
Mexopy: Melody, Harmony, Rhythm 
and Tempo and Tone Color — we 
all go into making up music. 
Master: That’s right, You see, Gigi, 
there’s more to music than just 
notes. You notes are important, of 
more than 


course, and we'll need 


just you before we have music. 
What do vou think 
Melody? 

Meuopy: Let’s see, to go with “G”’ 
an “EE” | think. Then another 
;”” then a “D”. (MAsrer 
draws these notes in a circle, widely 


(MASTER 


I mean, sing, 


and 


spaced.) Two of each. 
duplicates them. 
tnyTHM: But 


shorter than others. 


some notes should be 


GiGi (Looking down at herself): Shorter 
than I am? 

Master: Show Gigi what you 
Rhythm. 

CHYTHM: 


mean, 


It’s Let’s 
play a game. I need three music- 
makers. (MUsICMAKERS up; 
shouts of “I'll play” are heard.) You, 


Yes, sir. easy. 


perk 


you and you. (Chooses D1InG, Dona, 
and Brevi.) What are your names? 

Dine: Ding. 

Dona: Dong. 

Bei: Bell. 

Ruyrum: All right, Ding, Dong, and 
Bell. Let’s pretend that you’re all 
musical notes, like Gigi. All of you 





you too, Gigi — line up here at the 
starting line. (Indicates place; they 
I’ll stand at 
(Walks to place) Now, in this game, 


do so) the finish line. 
when I tell you to do something, 
you’re supposed to say ‘May I.” 
Ready? 

(uci: Ready. 

tuyTuM: Gigi, take a giant step 

(ict: May I? 

tuyTHM: Yes 

GiGi (Sings): Gee. (Takes one long 
step to “finish line.’’) 

tuyruM: Ding, take half a giant step 

Ding: May I? 

tuyTHM: Yes. 

DinG: Di-i-ing! (Takes step half as 
long as Guat’s) 

Ruyrum: Dong, take a baby step 

Dona: May I? 

Ruyrum: Yes. 

DonG: Do-o-ong! (Takes step half as 
long as DING’s. 

tuyTHM: Bell, take half a baby step. 

Breui: May I? 

tuyTHM: Yes. 

Ben (Squeaks): Bell! (Takes step half 
as long as DONG’s) 


You 


went the whole way, and you're a 


tuyTHM: There you are, Gigi. 
whole note. Ding went half as far 
as you and he’s a half note. Dong 
went one quarter as far as you and 
he’s a quarter note. Bell went one 
eighth as far as you and that makes 
him an eighth note. And further- 
more, Gigi, you win the game! 
Masrer (Applauding): Very good. 
Thank you, Rhythm. Now, Gigi, 
I'll write kinds of 
notes in musical language. (Looking 


these different 


in pockets) Now, where’s that dic- 
tionary? 





GiGi: Is there a musical language? 
Master: That’s what | 

musical notes and such when they’re 
(Finds Ah, 
music should look 


(Converts circles 


just call 


dow n hook) 


The 
something like this 


written 


here it is 


to quarter notes, following music) 
(As That’s 
very pretty. Especially those squig- 


CIGI Mastrenr finishes): 


gly lines 
MASTER 


line means something, which is why 


I think so, too. And every 


it’s so much fun to study music. 
We 


could sing all these notes in a hurry, 


Sut we’re not finished, yet. 


could take our 
That’s 
What do 


Tempo, should our little piece of 


in one breath, or we 


time about it. ‘Tempo’s 


department you say, 


music be fast or slow? 

Tempo: Fairly slow, I think, but not 
too slow 

Masrer: And 


you thought of some notes to use as 


you, Harmony, have 
a harmony with this melody? 


Harmony: I’m singing them in my 
head 

Now, 
what instrument do you think would 


be best for this? 


Masrer: Good, good! Tony, 


Tony: Ah, no instrument! Or, rather, 


that most divine of all instruments, 


the human voice! 

Master: Good, good! We’re ready, 
then. Tempo, you had better con- 
duct and see that the tempo is right. 
(Tempo conducts as Mertopy and 
HAnkMONY sing, with Ruyrum clap- 

ping hands to keep time, first few 

notes of “America the Beautiful.’’) 

Why, that like — it 

really does sound like the song I 


(HIGI: sounds 
belonged to. 

Beautiful!” 
the 


the 
song for 


Masrer: “America 
The 


assembly. 


perfect school 

WuistLeE: Happy day! Our problem 
is solved. 

Cuime: Thanks to you, Gigi. 

Yes, that’s 

have to do now is make the rest of 


MASTER: right! All we 
the notes. Meanwhile, perhaps our 
friends in the audience can help us. 
(To audience) We would appreciate 
it very much if you would help us 
sing Gigi’s song. 

‘TEMPO teady, Sing! 
(All sing Beautiful.” 
At close, Masrer leads Giat to front 


(Raps baton): 


“America the 
of stage, bows. Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Lost Nore 


Characters: 5 female; 2 male; 7 male or female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes 

Costumes: Music Master and Musicmakers 
wear caps and smocks, decorated with 
musical symbols. Rhythm and Tempo 
wear ballet dresses, with clock faces painted 
on them. Melody wears a white net cos- 
time; Harmony wears a multicolored net 
costume. Gigi wears a dancer’s costume, 
decorated with musical notes. Tony wears 
an artist’s smock and beret. 


Properties: Small book, bell, and chalk, for 
Music Master; paper, pencils, and scissors, 
for Musicmakers. 

Setting: The cluttered workshop of the Music 
Master. Upstage is a large blackboard. 
At one side is a large table, covered with 
colored paper, paint, pencils, scissors, 
etc. Seven chairs are placed around the 
table. The room is decorated with musical 
symbols. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Princess from Norway 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 


RutH JOHN 

SHARON Miss STEVENS 

BILL Mrs. Bartow 

NANCY Mrs. SIrTrwE.h 

KENNETH ANNE CHRISTINE 
TIME: An afternoon in spring. 


SertinG: The classroom of a country 
school in the Midwest. 

Av Rise: Ruru Suaron, Birt, NANcy, 
KENNETH and JOuUN are on stage. 
Some are sitting at their desks, others 
louinging against them. Ruru is at 
center, in open space. 

Ruru: When Miss Stevens brings the 
Norwegian princess in, I’ll bow. 
SHARON (Making a sweeping curtsey): 

Like this. 

Ruru: Not so fancy, 
probably trip. Miss said 
a little bow. (She makes a_ slight 

Then [ll say, ‘‘Welcome 
to our school, ma’am.” 

Biuu: [ll go right to the map, point 
to Norway, and start in on its 


Sharon. I'd 


Stevens 


curtsey.) 


geography. 
NANCY Isn’t it 
exciting? Imagine us meeting a real 
princess! I wonder what she looks 
like? 


SHAaron (Closing her eyes): 


(Whirling around): 


I can see 
her now. Eighteen years old and as 
beautiful as the morning. 

Joun (Closing his eyes, mimicking): | 
can see her now. Eighty years old 
and as ugly as a mud fence. 

turn: Whatever she looks like, we’re 


lucky to get a real princess. If she 
hadn’t wanted to see an American 
farm, and if the Norwegian Am- 


bassador hadn’t picked Mrs. Lar- 


sen’s, and if Mrs. Larsen hadn’t 
liked our school 

Biuw: If! If! If! 

Nancy: Oh, dear! I almost forgot. 


I have news! 

SHARON: About the princess? 

Nancy: No. We’re going to have a new 
girl in school for a few weeks. She’s 
visiting Mrs. Dean at Cherry Corner 
Farm. 

SHARON: Good! Is she our age? 

Nancy: Yes, 

Bitu (Straightening tie): Is she pretty? 

Nancy: How do I know? I haven't 
seen her. 

Ruru: Let’s not bother about her now. 
We’d better keep our minds on our 
speeches or we’ll forget them. Good 
thing 
Norway before Mrs. Larsen’s tele- 


we’d been studying about 
gram arrived! 

Joun: Ill say. The telegram only came 
yesterday. Not much time to get a 
program started. (Miss SreVENS 
enters left.) 

Miss STEVENS (Glancing at her watch): 
The princess should be here soon. 
Does everyone know exactly what 
to do? 

Joun: Exactly. We practiced a hun- 
dred times this morning. 

Miss Stevens: Good, Remember, the 


princess has a busy day planned. 





She won’t have 
Yes, 
Ruth 


saves 


a minute to spare 
Miss (I llus- 


meets the princess, 


SHARON Stevens 
trating 
“Welcome to 


Then 


curtsies, our 


school,” and sits down Bill 
YOCS right to the map 

Miss STEVENS: Splendid. As long as 

you’re ready I can go back to the 

little children. They’re wild) with 

they have 


(She 


excitement, though all 


to do is wave their flags exits 
left 
Joun: | wish the princess would come 


My 


granddad came from Norway, and 


and get it over. (Laughs) 
he says if I forgot one word of my 
speech he’ll skin me 

SHARON (Running to door at right): A 
car Just stopped outside. Get ready, 
Ruth. (Al stand and face left. The 
boys adjust their coats 
their MIs 
at right 

Mrs. 
(Children turn toward her 

Oh, dear! You 
wrong door 

Mrs. Bartow: Did 1? [I’m 
Which is the right door? [’! 


and eome inh again 


The girls pat 


hav SARLOW enters 


SARLOW \h, good afternoon 


NANCY came in the 
sorry 
yo out 
Joun: Oh, no, any door’s all right, I 
suppose It’s just that we expected 
you to come in the front 


Mrs 


ing in the front 


Bartow: | thought | was com- 
Isn’t this a 
room country school? 


Yes, Miss 
thought that the 


One- 


KENNETH Stevens, our 
older 
better 
have to listen all the 
time to the little children. So she 


had this wall (Points left) put up 


teacher, 


grades would enjoy school 


if we didn’t 


and now we have a place of our 


OWn to study. 
Mrs. Bartow: I suppose you like that. 


Joun: We really do. 


Nancy: Don’t you think we’d better 
get started? Miss Stevens said you 
didn’t have a minute to spare. 

Mrs. Bartow: She did? How did she 
know? 

Nancy: Miss 


thing. Begin, Ruthie. 


Stevens knows every- 

Reru (Walking front and curtsying): 
How do you do, ma’am? Welcome 
to our school. Please sit down. 
(KENNETH brings chair.) 

Bint (Walks toward map, flourishing 
pointer): We’ve been studying about 
Norway in our geography, ma’am. 
(Points to 


Norway we 


map) In order to reach 


would have to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean, traveling northeast. 
(Points to map) Norway is famous 


for its beautiful seenery. Many 


tourists from all over the world 


come to see its mountains and 


fiords. (Ile hands the pointer to 


Nancy and sits down.) 

YANCY (Walking to map and pointing): 
Along the Norwegian coast lie many 
small rocky islands. They protect 
Norway from the violent storms of 
the North Atlantic. The Gulf Stream 
makes it possible for the Norwegians 
to live nearer the North Pole than 
any (She 


hands SuARnon. the pointer and sits 


other civilized people. 
down. 

SHAkON: Norway has a smaller popu- 
lation than any of the European 
countries. (Points to countries) It 1s 

million 

people. The Norwegians are sturdy, 
healthy and hard-working. (Points) 


the home of about three 











Their capital city is Oslo. Oslo is — 

Joun (Interrupting): Wait a minute, 
Sharon. I take over now. 

SHaron: That’s right. (She hands him 
pointer and returns to her desk.) 

Joun: I made a picture of one of the 
Norwegian houses. Hold it up, will 
you, Bill and Nancy? (They hold 
picture and JOuUN points to features 

talks.) 

Norway are built of wood, because 


as he Lots of the houses in 
it’s cheaper and there’s plenty of it. 
Most of the houses have steep roofs 
so that the heavy snows can slide 
off easily. In the summer you can 
see flowers blooming on the roof, 
and sometimes even a small tree 
growing. (He hands pointer to Rurn 
and sits down.) 
turn (Fising): Most people in Norway 
are farmers and fishermen. As there 
is little level land, the farms are 
small. Almost all they produce is 
needed to feed the family and the 
stock during the long winter. While 
the season for cod fishing is short, 
the 


enormous. 


catches brought ashore are 


Herring, lobster, crab, 
and shrimp are also caught. (She 


sits down. ) 


KENNETH (Rising): When school is 
over, the Norwegian children go 


up to the mountain pastures with 

the cattle. The boys are lucky. They 

fish and swim while the cows eat 
the grass. The girls make butter 
and cheese. 

Nancy (Sighing): Wouldn’t you know 
the girls would make cheese and 
butter while the boys swim and fish! 
The boys have all the fun. 


Ruru: You aren’t supposed to inter- 
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rupt, Nancy. Remember the princess 
hasn’t a moment to spare. 

Bit: Would you like to ask us any 
questions, princess? We know lots 
more. 

KENNETH: I’ll say we do. There isn’t 


much about Norway we _ haven’t 
read, 
SHaron: But the princess doesn’t 


have time to listen to everything. 

Mrs. Bartow: Princess? Why do you 
keep mentioning a princess? 

Nancy: Aren’t you the princess? 

Mrs. Bartow: Me? What princess? 

Nancy: The Norwegian princess that’s 
visiting America who’s stopping at 
the Larsen’s because she wants to 
see a real American farm. 

Mrs. Bartow: I’m so sorry. I’m not 
a Norwegian princess or any kind 
of princess. I’m just plain Mrs. 
Barlow, as American as you are. 

Butt: And I said my speech for noth- 
ing! 

Joun: I was so glad it was over and I 
hadn’t forgotten anything. I didn’t 
forget anything, did I? 

turH: I was too excited to notice. 

SHARON: Weren’t you going to say 
something about the churches? 

Joun: Was I? Didn’t 1? Where’s my 
paper? I’d better read it again. (//e 
fumbles in his desk.) 

Mrs. think 
did very well. Did you enjoy study- 
ing about Norway? 

Nancy: Oh yes. It was fun. 

Britt: When I[’m old enough, I’m 
going to Norway. I’d like to get 
look at that midnight sun. 

Nancy: I’d rather sail on the fiords. 

Joun: What’s wrong with fishing and 

the That 


Bartow: I everybody 


a 


swimming at pasture? 








sounds good to me. (Hnter Miss 
STEVENS 

Miss STeEveENs: | do wish the princess 

The 


want to do anything but wave their 


would come children don’t 


flags. I’m afraid they’ll wear them 
out before she gets here. 

Mrs. Bartow (Rising): How do you 
do, Miss Stevens? I’m Mrs. Barlow 

the 

You promised to see me this after- 


from Kdwin Book Company. 


noon 

Miss Srevens: Oh, dear, I’d quite 
forgotten. 

Mus. Bartow: I understand. It isn’t 
every day you entertain a_ real 
princess 

Miss Srevens: Come in and see the 


youngsters wave their flags. We’ll 
settle on another date. (They exit 
left.) 

Kennetu: Well, what do you know 


about that? All our trouble for 
nothing 

Roeru: Oh, I don’t know. We could 
call it a dress rehearsal. Do you 
suppose we should) mention the 


midnight sun? 
Bint: The princess won’t want us to 
talk forever 


Nancy: It’s a shame we don’t know 
what she looks like 

KeNNeETH: That’s the trouble with 
only having a weekly newspaper. 
The princess flew right here from 
Washington. We won’t get to see 


her picture until she’s gone. 
41LL. (Running to door right): Whoops! 
Here’s another car. Be ready, Ruth. 
(The children stand 
facing left \I Rs 
Mrs. Srrrwe.u (Brightly): Good after- 


straight, 


very 


SITTWELL enters. 


noon. 
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BILL The 
door again? 

Nancy: Sh-h-h! It doesn’t matter. 

Ruts (Hurrying forward and curtsy- 
ing): How do you do, ma’am? Wel- 


What? 


(Turning): 


wrong 


come to our school. Please sit down. 
(KENNETH brings a chair.) 

Bitu (Flourishing pointer and walking 
toward map): We've been studying 
about Norway 

Joun: Wait a minute, Bill. 

Nancy and SHaron: Sh-h-h! 

JOuN (Rising): But 

Kennetu ([n loud whisper): Sit down! 
(JOHN sits.) 

Butt (Pointing to map): Norway is 
famous for its beautiful scenery 
Joun (Rising): Look, Bill, I think you 

should 

Bitt: What’s 
John? Sit 


JOHN’S 


with 
(KENNETH 


the 


down. 


matter you, 
takes 
shoulde rs and h am 


pulls 

down.) Many tourists come from all 
over the world 

Joun (Rising again): Listen, Bill. 

SuaArnon: What’s the matter with you? 

Nancy: You’re spoiling the whole 
program. 

Joun: She’s not the princess. She’s 
my Aunt Florence from Detroit. 

Nancy: Your Aunt Florence! 

Bint: Why didn’t you say something? 

Joun: l’ve been trying to for hours, 
but everytime I opened my mouth 
you yelled, “Sh-h-h!’”’ 

SHAnon: [ guess he’s right. We did. 

Biti: [Il be 
speech in my dreams. 

Mrs. Srrrwe.u You did 
very well, Bill. I’m sure the princess 


saying that Norwegian 


(Rising): 
is going to enjoy your program. 


know I did. (Hands 
key to Joun) Here’s the front door 


{ Laughing | 











key, John. Your mother and I are 

going shopping. We didn’t want 

you to be locked out. Good-bye, 
boys and girls. I'll be seeing you 
soon. I’m going to give a little party 
for all of you hard working Nor- 
wegian students. (She smiles, waves, 
and exits right.) 

Buu: Say, that’s great! 

SHARON: I’d give a speech any time 
to get a party. 

Nancy: So would I. 

JouN: Do you suppose the princess is 
ever coming? 

turn: I don’t know. But I do know 
one thing. I’m not going to start 
bowing and welcoming again until 
I’m sure we have the princess. 

BILL: 

the pointer and rushing to the map 


tight. And I’m not grabbing 


until the princess promises she is 
the princess and not John’s Aunt 
Florence or some lady selling books. 

KENNETH (Without A 
stopped out front 


moving): car 

Bit (Yawning): Probably somebody’s 
mother. 

Joun (Leaning back in chair): More 
likely little Bobby  Clark’s 


grandmother. If she sees a cloud as 


it’s 


big as a dime she grabs his rubbers 


and races to the school. (ANNE 
CHRISTINE enters right.) 
Bitt: Well, look who’s here! This 
isn’t any rubber-carrying grand- 


mother. 

Joun (Rising and bowing): Welcome 
to our school. And I do mean wel- 
come 

KENNETH: Who may you be, tair 
maiden? 

Nancy: You know very well who she 


is. | told you this morning that Mrs 
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Dean had a visitor who was coming 
to our school. 
KENNETH: So you did. 


did. 


(To ANNE CuristinE) And you're 


So you 
staying at Apple Corner Farm? 
ANNE CHRISTINE: No, no, you’re mak- 
ing a mistake. 
Joun: Of course he is. You’re staying 
at Plum Corner Farm. 
ANNE teally, 
making a mistake. I’m Anne Chris- 


CHRISTINE: you are 
tine and I’m not staying at Apple 
Corner Farm or Plum Corner Farm 
or 

Ruri: Of course, you’re not. 

SHARON: Don’t mind the boys, Anne 
Christine. They’re just trying to. 

be funny. We know where you're 


staying. 

Nancy: Certainly. You’re staying 
with Mrs. Dean at Cherry Corner 
Farm. 

ANNE Curistine: Cherry Corner 


Farm? Is this a joke? (/¢nter Miss 
STEVENS. ) 


Miss Srevens: Hello! Are you the 
new girl from Cherry Corner Farm? 
Mrs. Dean said you wouldn’t be 
here until tomorrow 

ANNE Curistine: [’m not the new 
girl. I’m not from Cherry or Apple 
or Plum Corner Farm. [’m_ from 
Norway. I’m staying with Mrs 


Larsen. 

Bini (Striking his head): From Nor- 
way! 

Joun: Yipe! 

Ruru: You’re the princess! 

Nancy: Oh, Miss 
sO polite to everybody who wasn’t 
the the 


princess came we thought she was 4 


Stevens! We were 


princess and when real 


new girl 








turn: We didn’t expect you to be so 
We 


grownup. 


young thought you’d be a 

ANNE Curistine: Mother’s the prin- 
cess you were expecting, but she 
had to go back to Washington. She 
let me take her place because I 
wanted so much to see a real Ameri- 
Can school. 

Miss small 
but it’s real and it’s American. 

ANNE Curistine: [ like it 

We’ve 


country, 


STEVENS: This is a one 


Rovrn been studying about 
We had a 
ready for your 
Would you like to hear it? 


ANNE Curistine: Oh, yes! 


your princess 


program mother. 


Joun: She has to say yes. She’s polite. 
She’s probably sick of programs. 
ANNE No, really Um 

not. I’d like you to do as you had 


CHRISTINE 


planned. And Mother said that after 
school | the 


Larsen’s for ice cream and cake 


could invite you to 
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Birt: Oh boy! Your mother’s what | 
call a real princess. 

ANNE When is after 
school? When do you get dismissed? 

Miss STEVENS: 


CHRISTINE: 


Today is a very spe- 
When the program is 
we'll say that 


cial day. 


finished, school is 
finished, too. 

BILL: 
Stevens. An American princess 


talk. The 


program started, 


You're a princess, too, Miss 
Let’s not 
the 
we'll 

the 

Rouru (Curtsying): How do you do, 


Welcome to 
Bint (Walks toward map, flourishing 


SHARON: sooner 
the 


can 


we get 


sooner finish. Then we 


have party. Begin, Ruthie. 


Princess? our school. 


pointer): We've been studying about 
Norway in our geography, Princess. 
In order to reach your country, we 
would have to cross the Atlantic 

(As Binw goes on with his speech, 


the curtain slowly closes.) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
THE Princess From Norway 


Characters: 3 male; 7 female; extras if desired 

Playing Time: 20 minutes 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress for children. 
Miss Stevens wears tailored clothes suitable 
for a teacher. Mrs. Barlow and Mrs. Sittwell 
may wear or carry coats; they wear hats 
and carry handbags. Anne Christine is 
dressed for visiting. Her outfit may suggest 
her Scandinavian origin 

Selting: A country school in the Midwest 
There is a large map of Europe on the rear 
wall. The pupil’s desks, facing audience, 
are arranged diagonally on either side with 
a space in center. A chair for visitors is at 
right. Exit left leads to the primary section 
of the school. Exit right leads to the play- 
ground and street. 

Properties: Pointer for pupils, watch for Miss 
Stevens; picture of Norwegian house, pic- 
ture of saeter, key for Mrs. Sittwell. 

Lighting: No special effects 














Part Three 





Lower Grades 





Old Four-Legs 


by Mary N. 


Characters 
MAN 

Boy, his son 
YounG Lapy 
O_p MAN 
STRONG MAN 
WoMAN 

Time: Long, long ago. 

SETTING: A road. 

At Rist: Man and Boy-are walking 
across the stage. The MAN holds one 
end of the stick and allows the other 
to drag behind him. 

Boy: I kind of hate to sell the old 
donkey. (He drops back to pet the 
imaginary donkey.) Good old Four- 
Legs. 

Man: I know He’s your 
friend ever since you were a baby. 

Boy: Do we have to sell him, Pop? 

Man: I'm afraid so. There’s no bread 
in the house, and not a penny in my 
jeans. We need food, and Old Four- 


son. been 


Legs, here, is the only thing we 
have to sell. 

Boy: I suppose if we have to, we have 
to. I know we need food, and I 
certainly wouldn’t care to eat Four- 


Legs. Poor old fellow. (Ile pats 
the stick again.) 
Man: Come on, then, son. Hurry 


along. We have many miles yet to 
go before we reach the market. 
Boy: I’m hot. (Wipes brow.) This heat 
is burning me up. 
YounG Lapy (nters): Good day. 


Peterson 


Man and Boy: Good day, miss. 
Youna Lapy (70 Man): If 
pardon my saying so, sir, your boy 


you'll 


looks worn out 

Man: He’s been complaining a little 
of the heat, but I think 
he’ ll all we get 
market. He can the shade 
then. 

Youna Lapy You 
going to make him walk all the way 
to market? I’m afraid it’ll be 
much for your poor little boy. (She 
feels the boy’s forehead.) Why, he 
has a slight fever already! 

Man: You don’t say! My, my. What 
is there to do? 

YounG Lapy: | know what /’d do 
I’d let him ride the donkey. 

Man: Ride old Four-Legs? 

YounG Lapy: Why not? Surely the 
donkey is strong enough to carry a 

that. 

your 


ma’am, 


be right once to 


rest in 


Indignant): are 


too 


small boy a sick boy, at 
Or do think of 
donkey than you do of your boy? 
Man: My, my, what an idea! Of 
(To Boy) Would 
like to ride old Four-Legs, son? 
Boy: Sure, I would. 
Youne Lapy (Triumphantly): What 
did I say? See how simple it is? 
Man: Thank you very kindly, miss. 
YounG Lapy: Don’t mention it. I’m 
always glad to be of help. Now good 
day to you. (Hzils. MAN and Boy 
continue their When they 


you more 


course not. you 


on way. 





reach the far edge of the stage they 
turn and work their way back. Now 
the Boy straddles the stick while the 
Man walks ahead leading it.) 

Boy: You know, Pop, this is a good 
idea! Good old Four-Legs! (He pats 
the stick.) 

Man: It’s a wonder we didn’t think 
of it ourselves. 

O_p Man (Enters) Hello, there. 


Man: Good morning. Warm day, 
isn’t it? 
O_tp Man: ‘Terrible. Terrible. (He 


wipes his brow.) 
Boy: We're going to market. Have 
you been there, sir? 
O_tp Man 


ingly): | have, indeed. It is a long 


Looking at him disapprov- 


way from here, let me tell you that. 

Boy: Oh, we don’t mind. In fact, it’s 
fun to go to market. 

Op Man: It may be fun for you, but 
I doubt if it’s much fun for your 
poor father, here. 

Man Why? 
shouldn’t it be fun for me? 


(Surprised): Why 
Boy: Why do you say a strange thing 
like that? 

Op Man: It’s clear to be seen that 
you're not only lazy, but selfish 
selfish to of 
father. That’s how young people 


too tnink your poor 


are these days. 


Man: Selfish! Why, my boy isn’t 
selfish. 

Boy: How am I selfish? 

Oup Man: You ride to market and 


let your poor father walk along in 
the heat and dust? You don’t call 
that selfish? In my day we were 


taught to show consideration for 


our elders. 
Boy (Slipping off the donkey): Well, 
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gee, I never thought — 

O_p Man: That’s what I said. Young 
people are not taught to think these 
days. They’ll be sorry. (Exits 
mumbling) They’ll be sorry, selfish 
youngsters. Spoiled, every one of 

(MAN 
and Boy watch his exit wonderingly.) 

Boy: Get on and ride, Pop. I’m sorry 
I was so selfish. 

Man: But, son, you weren’t selfish. 
I have long legs; | don’t mind walk- 
ing. Your little short legs have to 
take twice as many steps. I know 
you get tired and hot. You ride. 

Boy: No, siree. I’m not going to have 
any more people calling me selfish 
I want you to ride, Pop. Get on. 

Man (Reluctantly straddling the don- 
key): All right, if you insist, but I 
certainly feel foolish riding this poor 


them. Good for nothing. 


beast. I’d rather be leading him. 
Boy: You ride. I’ll lead him. (He holds 
end of stick.) 
Man (Patting stick): Poor old Four- 
Legs. I hate to do this to you. 
Man (Enters): Oho! 
have we here? 


STRONG What 

Boy: We’re going to market, sir. 

Srronc Man: Why don’t you ride? 
It’s too hot and dusty to be walking 
all that distance 

Boy: I’ve had my turn riding, sir. 
I’m letting my father ride now. 

Man: I should think so! I 

wouldn’t want any father of mine 


STRONG 


to be walking through this heat and 
dust. But J wouldn’t walk through 
it, either, if I had anything to ride. 
I don’t think you should. It’s bad 
for you. 


Boy: I don’t think I quite understand 

















you, sir. We have only one small 

donkey. 

StronG Man: You ride, too. 

Boy (Incredulous): You mean _ both 
of us ride, at the same time? 

Srronc Man (Heartily): Sure, Why 
not? It’s amazing how strong those 
little animals are. I know. Why, I 
had one once that could carry our 
whole family. 

Boy (Wonderingly): 
Where is he now? 

STRONG Man (Clearing throat uncom- 
fortably): Well, he — matter of fact, 
he — well, he died. 

Boy: Oh, that’s too bad. 

SrronG Man: Think nothing of it. It 
happens, sometimes. But you take 
my advice — both of you ride. It 
won’t hurt your little pet at all. 
(Exits. ) 

Boy: Do you suppose — ? 

Man (Scratching head): Well, I don’t 
know. 

Boy: The man said we should both 
ride, 

Man (Doubtfully): I suppose we could 
try. 

Boy: I’ll ride (He straddles 
broomstick and encircles his father’s 
waist with both arms.) 

Man (Patting the stick): All right, old 
boy, let’s get started. (They don’t 
move.) 

Boy: Shall I kick him in the side, Pop? 

Man: You could try. 

Boy (Kicking his heel in on the audience 
side): Get along, Four-Legs. (They 
still don’t move.) 

Man: Twist his tail a little, son, but 
not enough to really hurt him. 

Boy: I think he’s going to take a step, 

Pop. (They inch forward.) 


You did, sir? 


behind. 
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Man: I hope we get to market before 
the sun goes down. (WOMAN enters.) 

Woman’ (Indignanily): I declare! 
What’s going on here? What do 
you think you’re doing? 

Man: Good afternoon, ma’am. 

Woman: Good afternoon, indeed! It 
may be a good afternoon for you, 
and that big, lazy boy. But how 
about the poor little donkey? Is it 
a good afternoon for him? 

Man: Old Four-Legs? Oh, sure. He’s 
fine. You’re not complaining, are 
you, my pet? (He pats the end of the 
stick fondly.) 

Woman: Pet, indeed! I’m going to 
report you to the humane society 
as soon as I get to town. (She starts 
off.) 

MAN (Alarmed): Stop. Wait. We don’t 
understand, 

Woman (Returning): You don’t under- 
stand! Do you mean to say you 
don’t realize that you are abusing 
a poor little dumb animal? 

MAN (Bewildered): Abusing an animal? 
Us? 

Woman: Yes, you. That poor little 
beast! (She pats the stick.) You make 
him carry the two of you — big, 
strong, hulking men. Why, it would 
be more sensible if you carried him. 
(She flounces offstage, nose in air.) 

Man: Did you hear what she said? 

Boy: Yes. She said we should carry 
old Four-Legs. 

Man: You suppose we should do it? 

Boy: You’ve got me. But that’s what 
she said. 

Man: Sure seems strange, but I sup- 
pose we’d better try. I’m sure she 
was a wise woman — acted like she 
knew what she was talking about. 


soy: We can try, if you say so. Shall 
I carry him first? (//e tries to encircle 
four wmaginary legs with his arms, 
and then rise with his burden, but he 
doesn’t succeed. Finally, he is kicked 
hackward, apparently, and lands on 
I don’t old 


Legs wants to be carried, Pop. I 


his seat.) believe lour- 


think he’d rather carry us. 


Man: But you remember what the 
woman said, son it isn’t right. 
Let me try. (/e goes through the 


same pantomine, with some grunting. 


Finally, he shakes his head and. gives 


reckon you're right, son 


Mp ) | 


This old donkey doesn’t want to 

be carried. (They sit on the floor and 

look at each other, waiting for in- 
sprration. ) 

sov¥: Do you suppose we could carry 
him like the hunters carry home the 
deer they kill? 

Man: Like the 
deer? 


Boy: Yes 
feet together, and his two back feet. 


hunters carry their 


We could tie his two front 


Then we could slip a pole through 
them and each carry one end of the 
pole. Then the donkey would hang 
the stick Don’t 


you see? 


from between us 
Man (Getting up and whanging Boy 
the shoulder): 


We'll do it. 
(‘ome on and help me. If we don’t 


enthusiastically on 


That’s the idea, son 


hurry, the market will close before 
we get there. (They busy themselves 
tying imaginary feet together 

Man (Straightening up): There. | have 
the front feet. tied. 

Boy: I’ve tied the back ones. 

Man: Then we'll slip the stick through, 
like (He Now, 


this. pantomines. 
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let’s both kneel and raise the stick 
to our shoulders. (They do so.) Now, 
I’1} count to three, and then we'll 
two 


stand at the same time. One 
(They stand, 
forward march: 


three. Alley-oop! 
laboriously.) Now 
hayfoot, strawfoot; hayfoot, straw- 
foot. (They take about three steps, 
and then the stick falls to the floor.) 
What happened? 
soy: You’ve got me. The rope came 
loose and Four-Legs ran away. He 
went that-a-way. (He points off.) 
Man (Shaking head): He sure didn’t 
like to be carried. 
Boy: We must have done something 
But I don’t it 
have been every- 


know what 


did 


thing people told us to do. 


wrong. 

could we 

Man: There you’ve said the whole 
thing in a nutshell, son. 

I have? 


Man: Sure, I just remembered. A man 


Boy: 


told me once, if you try to please 

everyone, you end up pleasing no 

one. That’s where we ended up, all 
right pleasing no one. 

Boy: Must have been a wise old bird 
said that. Wish we’d met up with 
him. 

Man: You know what worries me 


? What Mother 


food when we come home with no 


most will use for 
donkey and no money, either? 

Boy (Shrugging): You’ve got me. (They 
both stand and begin moving off.) 

Man: Maybe we'll meet someone on 
the way home who can tell us what 
to do. 


Boy: I just hope we do. 


THE END 


(Production Noles on page 72) 








Characters 
TIGER 
BRAHMAN 
TREE 
KLEPHANT 
JACKAL 

Time: Long, long ago. 

SETTING: Roadside in India. TREE is 
standing upstage left. Cage 1s upstage 
center. 

Ar Rise: Ticgkr in his cage, pacing 
about, growling softly. BRAHMAN en- 
ters left. 

TIGER: 
man! 

BrauHMAN: Who is calling me? 

TiGER: Help, Brahman. Help! It is I, 
the Tiger. The poor 
caught in this cage. 

BRAHMAN (Sees TIGER. 
thusiasm): Oh, you. 
Tiger. How are you? 

Tiger: How am I? I am caught in this 
cage, that’s how I am. How would 
you like to be caught in a cage like 
this? Trapped 


Brahman! (Pleading) Brah- 


Tiger who is 


Without en- 


Hello there, 


like a tiger in a 
cage. 

BrauMAN: Oh, I am sorry for you, 
Tiger. Indeed I am. 

TiGer: Sorry? Of what use is your 
pity? Now if you could help me 
BrAHMAN: I could not be of help to 
you, Tiger. I am only a poor Brah- 

man. 

Tiger ([mpatiently): Of course, you 
‘an help me. All you have to do us 
unlock the door to this cage, and I 
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will be free as a bird — free as you 
are now. 

BRAHMAN (Frightened): Oh, no, ‘Tiger. 
I could never do that. No. No. 

Tiger: Why do you say that, Brah- 
man? 

BrauMAN: Because if I were to let you 
out, you would — you would eat me. 

Tiger (Shocked): Ob, no, kind Brah- 
man! After you had done me such 
a kindness? Oh, no, good Brahman! 
I would never be such a beast as to 
eat you! 

BrAHMAN (//esitates): Well — (Goes 
to door of cage, draws back) No. No, 
I would not feel safe in letting you 
out. (Firmly) No, I will not do it. 

Ticger (Wheedling): Please, please, 
Brahman. Good Brahman. Kind 
Brahman. Pious Brahman. Can you 
refuse to do a good deed for a fellow 
creature? 

BrAHMAN: Well 

TiGcrer (Pressing his advantage): Please, 
please, please. (Begins to ery) If you 
have a heart, kind Brahman, please 
let me out of this terrible cage. 

BrauMaNn (Hides his face): I can’t 
bear to see a creature in distress. 
(Looks at Tiger) Will you give me 
your word that if I let you out you 
will not eat me? 

TiGeR (Puts his paw on his heart): My 


word as a gentleman. Upon the 
honor of my soul. 

BrauMAN: All right (Opens door. 
TIGER comes out, pounces upon 





BrRAHMAN, and holds him by the 
shoulders. ) 

TiGeR: You were a fool to let me out. 
I am going to eat you for dinner. 
BrauMAN (Frightened): But you prom- 
ised! You promised! (Pulls away 

from TIGER). 

Ticer: Bah. What do promises mean? 
J am hungry as a tiger from being 
cooped up in that cage, and I intend 
to eat you for dinner. What’s more, 
dinner will be in a few minutes. 

BrauMan: After what I did for you, 
you should at least give me a chance. 
Let us ask someone. Let someone 
else judge whether you are acting 
fairly. 

Tiger: You and your fancy ideas! If 
you hadn’t been such a soft-hearted 
fool, you would never have let me 
out of the cage. All right. We’ll ask 
someone. Then you will see that I 
am right. You will see that everyone 
is out for himself and that no one 
will stand up against me for a poor 
fool like you. 

BrauMan’ I don’t believe you. I don’t 
believe that everyone is hard-hearted 
and cruel like you. A promise is a 
promise, and everyone will agree 
with me. 

Tiger: All righty. We will ask the 
first three things we see. (Leaves of 
TREE rustle in the wind.) Ask that 
tree, why don’t you? 

BRAHMAN (Goes up to Tree): Tree? 
(Clasps hands in front of him, plead- 
ing) Tree, we are appealing to you. 
You see, the Tiger was in the cage, 
and I came along 

TREE (Waving branches as he talks) 
I heard it all, Brahman. I agree with 
the Tiger. You were very foolish 


to expect anything else. 

BraHMAN (Sadly): After what I did 
for him! 

TreEE: So? Don’t I give shade to 
everyone? What thanks do I get? 
(ELEPHANT enters, sits down in shade 
of ‘TREE) 
branches to feed their cattle. (Looks 
at ELEPHANT) See what I mean? He 
enjoys my shade, and what thanks 
do I get? 


They tear down my 


ELEPHANT (Stands, waves his trunk 
indignantly): What thanks do you 
get? Men ride on my back all day; 
I carry princes and rajahs. Do / get 
a word of thanks? Not I. 

BrauMAn: Please, Mr. Elephant. 

TiGErR (Jumping up and down for joy): 
Ask him! Ask him! You agreed to 
ask the first three things we see. 
Ask him. 

BrauMAN (Drops to his knees in front 
of ELEPHANT): Please, Mr. Elephant. 

ELEPHANT (Gruffly): What is it? 

BrAHMAN: You see, the Tiger was in 

begged and 

pleaded, and I let him out. Now he 


that cage, and he 


wants to eat me for dinner. 

ELEPHANT: Well? 

BrauMAN: Do you think that’s fair? 
I surely deserve better for being 
kind to him. 

ELEPHANT: Fair? What is fair, and 
who gets what he deserves? My 
dear Brahman, you should know 
better than that. It is everyone for 
himself. You should expect no more 
than that. If you were not a foolish 
dreamer, you would not have let 
the Tiger out in the first place. (Sits 
down under TREE.) 

BrauMAN (Shaking his head): I cannot 
believe it! I cannot believe that no 














one will help me. 

Ticer: It zs true, Brahman, whether 
you believe it or not. (Takes napkin 
out of pocket and ties it under his 
chin) Now for dinner. That’s you, 
Brahman. 

BrauMANn: Not yet, Tiger. Not yet. 
(JACKAL enters, clowning and playing 
as he walks along.) | was to ask the 
first three things I saw. I have only 
asked two. (Notices JACKAL) I will 
ask him. 

Ticer (Growls): A waste of time. He 
will say the same as the others. But 
if you insist, let’s get on with it. 

BrRAHMAN: Jackal, wait a bit. You 
must decide something for us. 
(JACKAL still playing, making 
funny faces, etc.) It is very impor- 
tant, so try to concentrate. 

JacKAL (Looks around): I'll try. 

BRAHMAN: It was this way, Jackal. 
The Tiger was in the cage, and I 
‘ame walking by. He begged and 
pleaded with me to let him out. I 
did, and now he wants to eat me. 

JACKAL puts his 

paw to his head): Now let me see if I 


1s 


(Suddenly serious, 


can understand this. My poor, weak 
brain! You were in the cage, and I 
came walking by. 

BrauMAN: No, Jackal. The Tiger was 
in the cage, and I came walking by. 

JacKAL (Claps his paws with delight): 
Now I have it. J was in the cage, 
and you came walking by. 

TiGer (Angry): No, no, no, you fool! 
You are delaying my dinner with 
your stupidity. / was in the cage, 
and the Brahman came walking by. 

JackaL (Trembling with fright): Please 
don’t be angry with me. I’m trying 
to understand. (Paw to head again) 
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Now I think I have it. The Tiger 
was in the Brahman and the cage 
came walking by. 

Ticer: No, no, no, you idiot! (Jumps 
up and down in rage.) 

JackAL: My poor brain. I just can’t 
understand. 

Ticer: I'll make you understand. I am 
the Tiger. See? (Beats his breast) 
Me. Tiger. 


JACKAL (Meekly): Yes, sir. You are 
the Tiger. 
Tiger: And this is the Brahman. 


(Pushes Brahman, who almost falls 
over.) See? Him. Brahman. 

JacKAL (Hagerly): Yes, yes. I’ve got 
that part quite well. He is the 
Brahman. (Begins to dance a Wit) 
And I am — Oh, I’ve got it! I am 
the Jackal. Right? 

Tiger (Angry): Yes, of course, you 
are the Jackal. That’s not important. 

JACKAL: To me it is very important. 

TIGER (Impatiently): Let’s get on. | am 
the Tiger, and he is the Brahman. 
You’ve got that much? (JACKAL 
nods) Now | was in the cage. 

JACKAL (Bewildered): Cage? 

TiGgeR (Yelling): Yes, cage. 
(Goes over to cage) This is the cage, 


Cage! 


and I was in the cage. 

JackaL (Holding his head): That’s the 
part I don’t understand. You were 
in the 
No, I can’t understand it! 


Oh, yes, you were in the 


Ticger (Jn a rage): Oh, you stupid 
Jackal! (Jumps up and down) Look 
at me! I am the Tiger! I was in the 
cage. Like this. (TiGeR jumps into 
the cage. JACKAL immediately closes 
the door. There is a loud click as the 
door locks.) 


JACKAL (In a firm, clear voice): | 


understand now, ‘Viger 


Perfectly. 
You were in the cage: you are in the 
cage: you shall stay in the cage 
Let 
been tricked! Let me 
out! [t’s not fair! Let me out! 


CKAL): Thank 
to TREE 


Picer (Sere aiming and obbing ; 


me out! I’ve 


(Embraces Ja 
Thank 


HM LEPHAN’ 


BkAHMAN 
Turns 
You 


To JACKAL 


you! you! 


and were wrong! 
You were wrong! These 
two were trying to tell me that no 
one would help me. They said that 


everyone is out only for himself. 


JACKAL (Dancing): 


They were wrong! 
They were wrong! 

ELeruant (Shyly): Tree? 

TREE: Yes? 

ELEPHANT: Thank you for the shade. 

Tree: Oh, it’s 
Klephant? 

ELEPHANT: Yes, ‘Tree? 

TREE: We both owe the Jackal thanks. 
He showed us how wrong we were. 


nothing, Elephant. 


Do you know something, Elephant? 
I’m glad we were wrong. 

TREE and Everuant: Thank 
Jackal. 

Tiger: Let me out! Let me out! 

Aut: No. Not on your life. You got 
what was coming to you. 


BRAIIMAN 


you, 


You see, Tiger, every once 
in a while we do get what we deserve. 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
THe TIGER AND THE BRAHMAN 
Characters: 3 male; Tree and Jackal may be 
either male or female 


Playing Time: 15 minutes 


Costumes: Tiger wears tan and black striped 
costume with long mane. Brahman wears 
white pajamas and turban. Tree wears 
brown costume with leaves covering arms 
and hair. Elephant wears grey costume 
with long trunk. Jackal has yellowish- 
brown outfit and long tail. 


Setting: A roadside in India. Tree and cage 


are on stage at rise. There may be additional 
trees, rocks, etc., as desired. 


Prope ries: Napkin, for Tiger. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Oup Four-LEGs 
(Play on pages 65-68) 
Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes 


Costumes: Modern dress or peasant costumes 
may be used. 


Properties: A long broomstick or mop handle, 
to represent the donkey. 

Setting: A road. The stage may be bare, or 
trees, shrubs, etc., may represent the side 
of the road. 


Lighting: No special effects. 








The Trees at School 


by Alice Very 


Characters When dolls and their mothers 


Morven NATURE 
OAK 
Hickory 
APPLE 
MAPLE 
WILLOW 
ELM 
Bircu 
SETTING: 
schoolroom. 
MorHER 


woods 


A glade 


NATURE: 


PINE 
Hoy 

Fir 

CUIRLS 
Boys 
(‘HIPMUNKS 
(ORIOLES 


in the woods, or a 


Come out in the 


To the best school of all. 
My children are good 
And they’re all very tall. 


They work all the year 


Making presents for you, 


And now they will show you 


The things they can do. 


(Rings bell. Enter Trees. single file, 


forming line across stage. ) 


TREES: 
MorTrHER 


dear trees! 


(;o0d morning, dear teacher! 
NATURE: 


(;00d morning, 


How pretty you look 


In your shiny new leaves! 
TREES: We washed them in rain 


And we dried them in sun, 


And now we are ready 

To tell what we’ve done. 
Oak: I am the Oak Tree, 

The strongest of all. 


You can see my red leaves 
When the other leaves fall. 
My acorns make nice 


Cups and saucers, you see, 


Have afternoon tea. 
(Enter little Giris with dolls.) 
Ist Giru: Let’s have a party 
Under this tree 
There are plenty of acorns 
For you and for me. 
(GirLs sit down and Oak gives them 
acorns. ) 
2np Giri: Here is a saucer 
And here is a cup. 
Now, Dolly, sit nicely 
And drink it all up. 
(CHIPMUNKS run in.) 
Ist CuipmMuNK: What’s this? A party? 
May chipmunks come, too? 
2np CuipmuNK: We’re hungry. May 
we share 
Your acorns with you? 
Ist Giru: Yes, little chipmunks, 
Don’t be afraid. 
2nd Girt: You may have some 


Of the party we’ve made, 


(CHIPMUNKS nibble acorns.) 
Oak (Giving acorns): Here are some 
acorns 
To put in your store. 
And up in my branches 
You'll find plenty more 
Ist CurpMuUNK: Oh, what a treat! 
Here’s plenty to eat 
2nD Chipmunk: And safe in my nest 
We'll store all the rest. 
(CHIPMUNKS stow acorns in cheeks, 
puffing them out, and run out.) 
Hickory: Acorns are fun, 
But too bitter to eat. 





Hickory nuts 
Are more tasty and sweet. 
(enter Boys with sacks 
Ist Boy: This is a shellbark (Pointing 
at barl 
That’s how you tell 
2np Boy: But how do you get the nuts 
Qut of the shell? 
CuipmMunk (Peeping around Hickory): 
Crack, crack, my teeth are good. 
I can bite the hardest wood, 
2nv Boy: For a chipmunk, that will do, 
gut I don’t have teeth like you. 
Ist Boy: Ill gather as much 
(As I can in my sack 
And carry them home 
kor my father to crack 
2np Boy: Look, here’s an apple tree 
Over my head, 
Loaded with apples, 
All shiny and red. 
App_e: In May, I am queen 
In my pink and white gown, 
My apples are jewels 
I wear in my crown. 
The children all love me 
And everyone knows 
Where the very best fruit 
On the apple trees grows. 
Ist Boy: Oh, yes, we love apples, 
We'll eat all we can, 
And the rest we’ll take home 
To bake in a pan. 
2np Boy: But where shall we put 
All these apples, pray tell? 
My sack is all full, 
And my pockets as well 
WiLLow: The Willow’s a tree 
That likes her feet wet 
And I never catch cold, 
Or I never have yet. 
My long, curving branches 
Are easy to bend 


You can make a strong basket 
Of these that I lend. 
(Gives basket to Boys 
Mape: The children know me 
And they all love me well 
For the sweet sugar maple 
And syrup I sell. 
And then in the fall, 
When my work is all done, 
I dress in the gold 
I buy from the sun. 
ELM: The Elm is a tree 
That is graceful and tall, 
And some people call me 
The best tree of all, 
For over your houses 
My branches I spread 
And make a green canopy 
Over your head. 
(Enter Or1tOLES, fluttering wings.) 
FaTHER ORIOLE: All summer the elm 
Is the Orioles’ house 
We made a small hammock 
To swing in its boughs. 
Moruer Ortove: Our babies are rocked 
In the elm tree so high 
Where Father Bird sings them 
A gay lullaby. 
FATHER OrIOLE: When the hammock 
is empty, 
And the babies are grown, 
We'll leave the old nest 
Where the birdies are flown. 
Bircu: I’m the lovely white Birch 
Tree. 
I swing and I sway 
With children high up 
In my branches at play. 
They play they are sailors, 
The wind is the sea, 
And they sail the whole world 
On a swaying birch tree. 


Pine: If you want a real ship 








You had best come to me, 
For the tall masts are made 
Of the lofty Pine Tree. 

And at night if you listen, 
As still as can be, 

You can hear in my branches 


The sound of the sea. 
Houuy: Beside my big brother 


I look very tiny. 

My leaves as you know, 

Are all prickly and shiny. 

When snow on the ground 

Is sparkling and white 

My leaves are still green 

And my berries are bright. 

Then children make wreaths 

Of the pretty green holly 

And my branches and berries 

Make Christmas-time jolly. 
Fir: But at Christmas the Fir Tree 

Is king of the rest. 

Then I am the tree 

That the children love best. 

I am dressed all in tinsel] 

With stars on my head 

And the fruit on my branches 

Is orange and red. 

And they know at my foot 

Is hid such a treasure 

The children are shouting 

And dancing with pleasure. 


(Boys and Girus join hands and 
dance around Fir TREE.) 
Moruer NATURE: 
have all 
Done your lessons so well 


Dear ‘Trees, you 


That which win the prizes 
[ hardly can tell. 

So we’ll pin a big leaf 
Over every tree’s heart, 
But instead of vacation, 
A new year will start. 

(Gives out leaves, which Boys and 
GirLs pin to fronts of TREES.) 
Hickory: Yes, all the year ’round 

Our gifts we still bring 
Our shade in the summer, 
Our flowers in spring. 
AppLeE: In autumn we'll give 
All the fruit you can hold, 
And wood for your fires 
When winter is cold. 
Ist Boy: Pretty trees, 
We like you all, 
Summer, winter, 
Spring, and fall. 
Ist Giru (T'0 audience): And whenever 
you plant 
A new tree in the spring 
You’re planting more joy 
For the seasons to bring. 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Trees AT ScHooL 


Characters: 11 either male or female; extra 
boys and girls. 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: Mother Nature wears long dress 
in forest colors, trimmed with flowers, etc.; 
she may wear a straw bonnet. The boys 
and girls representing the trees should wear 
anything that will suggest the differences 
between the kinds of trees, or they may 


merely wear signs. Hoods may be used for 
chipmunks; orioles may have wings. 

Properties: Dolls, acorns (or any nuts), sacks, 
basket, leaves. 

Setting: The woods may be suggested by a 
few cut-outs or drawings of trees on a 
backdrop. Or the schoolroom with no 
setting may be used. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Book Collections of 
Royalty-Free Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Just Published! 
Gold Medal Plays for Holidays 


by Heten Louise MILLER 

These 30 dramas covering major and 
minor holidays throughout the year 
will delight young players and enter- 
tuin their audiences. There is a wide 
variety of themes, characters, and set- 
tings in these exciting new plays. Easy 
to produce. 

Lower and Middle Grades 450 pages; $4.75 


Radio Plays from Shakespeare 
by Lewy OLFSON 

Ten of Shakespeare’s most famous 
comedies and tragedies have been ex- 
pertly adapted for half-hour radio pres- 
entation. Included are: A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Taming of the Shrew, 
Much Ado About Nothing, As You Like 
It, The Tempest, Romeo and Juliet, Julius 
Caesar, Hamlet, King Lear, and Macbeth. 
Plays may be read = thee with or without 
a dummy microphone, or acted out in 
a studio. 

Junsor and Senior High 197 pages; $3.75 


Teen-Age Plays for 


. > 
All Occasions 
by Mitprep Hark anv Noe, McQuEeEN 
The 22 lively one-act plays in this col- 
lection include exciting holiday and 
every-day plays. Simple settings and in- 
expensive costuming make them ideal 
for amateur presentation. 
Junstor and Sensor High 465 pages; $5.00 


Holiday Plays for Little Players” 
by Desporan NEWMAN 

Little players will be delighted with the 

33 imaginative short plays for all major 

holidays and special occasions such as 

Book Week, Flag Day, Election Day, etc. 

Lower Grades 285 pages; $4.00 


rp——Previously published and still popular! 


{OUND-THE-YEAR PLAYs FOR CHILDREN“ 
$3.50 

Biue-RipBon PLays FOR GRADUATION 

Kamerman $3.50 
Four-STarR PLays ror Boys*™* 

Surack $3.50 
Prize Piays ror TEEN-AGERS“ 

Miller $5.00 
MELODRAMAS AND FarRces ror YOUNG 

Acrors*™” 

Dias $4.00 
Rapio PLays or Famous Srories*” 

Olfeon $3.75 
Mysrery Piays ror YounG PEorp.Le™” 

Murray $4.00 
Parriotic PLays AND Procrams*™” 

Fisher and Rabe $4.00 
Junior Piays ror ALL Occasions*™” 

Hark and McQueen $5.00 
Biue-RipBon Pays ror Giris” 

Kamerman $4.00 
UniTrep Nations PLars aNnp Procrams*™” 

Fisher and Rabe $3. 
Suort Piays ror Auit-Bor Casts*” 

Howard $3.00 
HgeattH AND Sarety Puays aNp Pro- 

GRams*™ 

Fisher $3.75 
One-Act Piayrs ror ALL-Griri Casts *” 

Paradis $3.00 
Twenty-Five Piays ror Houiipars*” 

Hark and McQueen $4.00 
Hotipay PRoGRAMS FoR Bors AND GiRLs*™ 

Fisher $3.75 
LitrLe Pays ror LitrLe PLayvers*” 

Kamerman $3.50 
Houipay PLars ror TEEN-AGERs*™“ 

Miller $4.00 
CHRISTMAS PLarys For YouNG Actrors*” 

Burack $3 
Rapio PLays ror YouNG PeopLe** 

Hackett $3.75 
100 PLays ror CHILDREN *™” 

Burack $5.00 
On SraGe ror TEEN-AGERsS*™“ 

Miller $4.00 
CaREER PLArs FoR YOUNG PgEopLe*” 

Richmond $3.75 
Specrat Piars ror Speciat Dars** 

Hark and McQueen $3.75 








*Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 
w Wilson Standard Catalog Cards Available. 


PLAYS, INC.., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Part Four 


Memorial Day Play 





The Uninvited Guests 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
GLORIA 
TINA 
PHIL 
JERRY 
Lucy 
JEB 


» agroup of holiday picnickers 


> the uninvited guests 


A Group OF Boy Scouts 
SETTING: A pienic grove. 
\r Rise: 


friends are unpacking a lunch basket, 


Four junior high school 
the boys shamelessly eating while they 
work. 

Jerry (Selling thermos bottle on the 
table) : Where 


are the paper cups? 


Here’s the lemonade. 


GuLortiaA: There are some china ones, 
Mother’s kitchen cups, in the basket, 
and woe betide us if we break them. 

Puit: And woe betide you girls if you 
haven’t made enough sandwiches. | 
could eat a stack this high. (/n- 
dicates a pile table high) If there’s 
anything I love it’s ham sandwiches. 

Tina: And you. think 
you're getting ham sandwiches? 
We're not telling what’s in these. 
You'll eat ’em and like ’em. 


what makes 


Pui: We hope, we hope, we hope! 
Jerry: Anyhow, the lemonade will 


taste good. It’s sure a hot day for 
Wish we 


did last 


could 
Me- 


this time of year. 
go swimming as we 
morial Day. 

GuortiaA: With the nearest outdoor poo! 


ten miles away, the lake fifteen 


miles away and the nearest river 
forty miles away — you should talk 
about swimming! We'll be lucky 
if we can hike out to Rollin’s Mill 
this summer and go wading in the 
stream. 

Puit: Yeah, just when I am nearly 
old enough to be a licensed driver, 
the gasoline hits an all- 
time high! Oh, well, I’m like the old 
fellow my Dad used to tell about. 
He used to say: “If I'd a knew | 

but I 

couldn’t have et nothing nohow! 


cost. of 


coulda rid, I woulda went, 
TINA (Laughing): ’'m sure you won't 
have any trouble eating, Phil 
Goria: And you can start now. Boys, 
dinner is served. I guess we can 
dispense with the formality of pass- 
(A ll help the Me 


You seem to do all 


ing the sandwiches. 
selves to food.) 
right by yourselves. 

Pui (Hating sandwich): Say, ‘Tina, 

What is in 
this camouflaged sandwich? 

Tina: It’s 


questions. 


break down and confess. 


not polite to ask such 

Please pass the potato 
salad, Gloria. 

Jerry: And steer the pickles on a 
straight course to my port of call 

Guoria (Passing plate of hard-boiled 
eggs): | do hope you’ll appreciate 
the luxury of these deviled eggs. 
Considering what they cost these 
days, you might as well be eating 
gold nuggets. 








Puit: Only they taste a lot better. 
Your mother’s deviled eggs are not 
to be sneezed at, at any price. 

Jenny (Ielping himself): Those are my 

sentiments, too. The cost of living 

hasn't dulled my appetite. What's 
for dessert? 

ALL: Gingerbread! 

Guonrtia: And don’t tell me you’d rather 

We know that. 

taste it last 


It was 


have chocolate cake. 
Jerry: | still 
year. Remember the icing? 
at least half an inch thick. 
GLoriA: You ought to remember 


can from 


You 
ate three or four pieces 
Trina: I still think it was 
to have this Poverty Picnic, and 


a good idea 


save some money toward a Savings 

Sond. It’s time this club did some- 

thing patriotic. 

.Griorta: Anyhow, I don’t think we’re 
faring too badly at this picnic 

Put: I move we get 
food 


problem of 


off this topic of 
the 
gomg to 


and turn our minds on 
how we are 

spend the rest of the afternoon. 
Jerry: Right, 


for a baseball game 


srother Jackson. I vote 


Tina: There’s a swell movie at the 


Crescent. Robert Taylor 
Put: Abbott 


Strand. 


and Costello are at the 


GLORIA: I thought maybe we could go 
for a hike. For years we've talked 

about climbing up to High Rock, 
but we never get around to it. 

Point: That’s out. It’s too much like 
work on a warm day. 

Jerry: They've got a southpaw on the 
Middlesex ball team that can show 
you a thing or two about pitching 
curves. 

Who be shown a 


(GLORIA wants to 


thing or two about baseball? 

Putt: I can see this is going to be a 
deadlock. One vote for baseball, 
one for Robert 
Abbott 


violent outdoor exercise. 


Taylor, one for 


and Costello and one for 

Jerry: Well, friends, time’s a wastin’. 
We can’t sit here all day debating 
how we’re going to spend our last 
holiday before school closes. 

Guoria: I might switch my vote to 
the Circle Park. We 
could laugh ourselves sick in the 
Fun House and seare ourselves to 


death on the Roller Coaster. (During 


Amusement 


this discussion two figures have quietly 
entered, One is a boy dressed in the 
period of the Civil War; the other is a 
girl dre SAE d in hoopsh rts, a lace shawl, 
a quaint little bonnet. She carries a 
small parasol: They approach the 
table and stand listening to the con- 
versation. The girl nudges the boy to 
ask a question. Finally he clears his 
throat and speaks.) 
Jes: | beg your pardon for intruding, 
(The 


struck 


but may I ask a question? 
group at the priente table is 
dumb. The boys spring to their feet.) 
Jerry: Where in the world did you 


come from? 


Tina: Have you been to a fancy dress 


party? 

Jes: If you will give me leave I will 
introduce myself and my companpon. 
I am Jeb Hancock, at your service. 
Crosses over to girl and leads her 
forward.) May I present Miss Lucy 
Belle Crandall of 
Georgia? 

Lucy 


Hawthorne, 


(With a deep curtsey): (ood 
morning to you all. 
Guoria: How do you do? 














Tina: We’re delighted to meet you. 

JERRY: Hello. 

Putt: Glad to know you. But I can’t 
help wondering how you got here. 

JeB: We walked. We heard the sound 
of your voices and when we saw 
that you were young folks, just 
about our age, we thought we'd like 
to join you. 

Tina: Why, of course. 
to have you. 

Goria: Won’t you sit down? 


We'll be glad 


Lucy: Thank you. I am mighty tired. 
The sun is so warm. (Lucy sits on 
bench.) 

Jes: We help overhearing 
your conversation, although I assure 


couldn't 


you we were not eavesdropping. 
Pui: Oh, that’s all right. 
talking over any state secrets and 


We weren’t 


you don’t look very much like Com- 
mies. 


JeB: Commies? 


What are they? 

Puii: Are you kidding? Surely you’ve 
heard of Communists and Com- 
munism? 

Jes: Is it a disease? 

Jerry: It’s a disease all right, a disease 
that may lead to another war if we 
don’t watch out. 


Lucy: War! 


from this place. 


Oh, Jeb, take me away 

I cannot bear any 
more war. 

Jes: Hush, Lucy. 

Look 
There is no fighting 


Nothing will hurt 
you here. these people are 
afraid. 

See 


not 
here. 
the table is spread with good 


they have been eating 

things. The war must be very far 
away. 

Lucy: Yes, there is fresh bread and 
meat and fruit, and cake. Surely 
there can be no war here. 
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Jes: You really must forgive us 
especially Lucy. But she has suf- 
fered so much in the other war 
she cannot bear the thought or even 
the word itself. Perhaps we'd better 
go. 

GuorIA: Oh, no, please don’t go! 
down, both of you. 


Sit 


Tina: Perhaps you will have some 
lunch. Won’t you have a sandwich 
and a glass of lemonade? 

Lucy: No, thank you, but you are very 
kind. 

Jes: Thank you, but we are not hungry. 
However, we will be pleased to stay 
a while. We have so many questions 
to ask. 

Pui: We'll be 


any way we Cali. 


glad to help you in 


Jes: First, perhaps you can tell us 
what day this is? 


JERRY: That’s easy. 


Isn’t it a holiday? 
Of course, it’s a 


holiday May 30th Memorial 
Day. 

Lucy: Memorial Day! Jeb, | was 
right. We have come at the right 


time. I told you there was a day 
set aside for remembering. 
Jes: Is that true? Just 


Memorial Day 


what is this 

day as you call 
it? 

GLorRIA: It’s a day that was originally 
set aside for honoring the memory 
of the soldiers who fought the 

Civil War. 


Jes: The Union soldiers? 


Nh 


The men in 
blue? 

Jerky: Yes, yes, of course. 

Lucy: But our 
The men in gray? Isn’t it a day for 


brave Confederates? 


remembering them, too? 
Pui.: Certainly. 
membering the soldiers who fell in’ 


It’s a day for re- 





every war. The honors are equal. 
Jes: What honors? Please explain it 
to us. We want to know how our 
heroes are honored and what tribute 
is paid to them. 
lost 
tween 


You see, Lucy 
the 
Her home was 
burned, everything her family had 


two brothers in war be- 


the states. 


was destroyed. The crops failed be- 
cause there was no one left to till 
the soil. The farm animals were 
seized and foodstuffs commandeered 
for the army. To her the war meant 
untold almost starva- 
I am from the North 


necticut, to be exact 


suffering 
tion Con- 
There was no 
fighting near us. None of our prop- 
erty was destroyed. But my father 
died of wounds at Bloody Lane near 
Antietam, and my oldest brother was 
killed at Gettysburg. 
died of a a prison camp. 


With all our men folk wiped out, 


My two uncles 


lever in 


my mother had to support our family. 
She Life 


terrible struggle for us all. But every - 


was not strong. was a 
one said that the war and the men 
who fought in it would never be for- 
gotten. The brave deeds, the gallant 
courage of both sides would always 
be remembered and honored. 

Lucy: So when we heard that there 

was a day set aside, a special day 

once a year, we came back to see if 

it is true; to find out if our fathers 

and brothers and kinsmen are re- 
membered by their countrymen. 

Tina: Oh, yes. It’s true. Many people 

cemeteries on 
put 


soldiers’ 


national 
Day and 
the 
In the South and 
tribute 


visit our 
Memorial] 


of flowers on 


wreaths 
graves. 
North men and 
both to their 


women pay 


own boys and the boys who died 
far away from home. 

Jerry: And different lodges and mili- 
tary organizations hold parades and 
celebrations all over the country. 
The bands play, prominent citizens 
make speeches, and full military 
honors are bestowed on the men of 
both sides. 

Lucy: Oh, that’s wonderful! To think 
after all these years, the people 
have not forgotten the heroes who 
marched with Lee and Jackson 
the brave hearts who charged with 
Pickett and rode with Stuart. 

Jes: To think that they remember 
Big Little the 
agonies at Spangler’s Spring, the 
blood and suffering of the Wheatfield 
and Devil’s Den! 
or ceremony near here that we might 
attend? 

Puit: Why — er This after- 
noon, right down over the hill in 


and found Top, 


Is there a parade 


yes. 


the center of the park a grandstand 
There will be a 
parade of school children and Boy 


has been erected. 


Scouts and the American Legion and 
Dif- 
ferent men will speak and then the 


the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


whole procession will move on to the 
cemetery where a military salute will 
be fired over the graves at sundown. 

Lucy: But you, you young folks, we 
heard you talking as we came up 
the hill. 

Jerry: Why —er, we 
hadn’t decided. 

Jes: You 
amusements 


You are not going? 
well — we 


various 
up. 


were talking of 


when we came 


9 
What do 


you say, Tina? Shall we make it a 


Couldn’t you arrange to 
Guortia: Of course we could. 














real day for remembering? 

Tina: I think we had all forgotten 
just what holiday this is. I move 
we all go to the grandstand and 
take part in the services. 

Jerry: I’m for it one hundred percent. 
Guess I could learn a thing or two 
about my country instead of pitch- 
ing curves. 

Putt: And who are Abbott and Costello 
as compared to Grant and Lee? The 
celebration has my vote. Let’s go. 

Lucy: Oh, thank you. Thank you. 
It means so much to me to see boys 
and girls of my own age so eager to 
pay their respects to our men who 
died for what they believed to be 
right. 

Jeb: And to me, too. But what is this 
you were saying about these — er 
Commies and some threat of war? 
Is America in trouble? 

Jerry: Nothing our Yanks and Johnny 
Rebs can’t handle. 

Pui: And besides, if trouble should 

the United 

stand by us. 


come, Nations would 
Lucy: And the North and South... 
would they also be standing side by 
side? 
Guoria: Yes, At this very 
minute, there are northern boys in 


Lucy. 


southern training camps, and 
southern boys in northern training 
camps. There is no longer any North 
or South — just a free, united people. 
Jes: Then our cause was a just one. 
Lucy: And are 


united with the stars and stripes. 


our stars and bars 


Puit: I have a letter here from my 
brother Dick. He’s a cadet at West 
Point. I don’t think it will bore you 
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if I read just this one little para- 
graph. He says here: 

“Don’t let kid you, 
brother Philip, that all the military 
experts are Huropean gentlemen with 
Do 


we are studying 


anybody 


long beards and fancy names. 


you know what 


right now? Nothing more or less 


than the great military campaigns 


of the Civil War. It seems they are 
marvels of military strategy and 
the military science of Europe and 


America has been influenced by the 
genius of such men as Lee, Jackson, 
and Grant. So, if you expect to fol- 
low in your big brother’s footsteps, 
take a tip from me and briish up 
on that good old American history 

particularly the campaigns of 
the Civil War.”’ 

I guess your fathers and brothers 
and all the folks who gave their lives 
in that warare still pretty much alive, 
if their actions continue to be studied 
at a great institution like West Point. 
(Distant 
playing “Dixie.”’) 

Lucy: Listen! 
own tune 


sound of a band record 


Listen! It’s our very 

“Dixie” — they’re still 
playing it. 

Poin: You bet your boots they still 
play it! And people sing and whistle 
and tap their feet to that rhythm 
just as they always did. 

Jerry (As record continues): And right 
now maybe that tune is cheering 
our soldiers’ hearts everywhere, for 
whenever the band plays “Dixie” 
our soldiers think of home and the 
folks they love. 

Tina: That must have been one of the 

Maybe it 


(Music fad 8 oul.) 


bands for the parade. 
has started. 








Pui: No, we have plenty of time. 
Three city bands are going to play, 
but the parade won’t be lining up 
for half an hour 

(;LORIA: Now I don’t want to miss It. 
There will be veterans from all the 
wars including some of the heroes 
from Korea. Music 
“Battle Hymn of the 

Jes: Listen! 


changes to 
Republic.” 
There's our piece 

the Yankee marching song! (Sings 
first stanza.) Mine eyes have seen the 


glory of the coming of the Lord; 


He is trampling out the vintage 
where the grapes of wrath are 
stored ; 


He hath loosed the fateful lightning 
of His terrible swift sword, 
His truth goes marching on! 
Aut (Singing): Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
His truth 


Across the slage 


Glory, glory, hallelujah 

is marching on! 
comes a Guard of Honor made up of 
Boy 
flag 


Scouls carrying an American 

They halt and come to attention, 
center stage 

Jes: Old Glory herself — forty-eight 


stars now in that field of blue. 


Lucy: And the same thirteen beautiful 
red and white stripes. 

Jes: It’s our flag now, Lucy, yours and 
mine, and theirs (Indicating the picnic 

It’s the flag of Grant 

Jefferson 


group), too. 
Davis and 
of the black and 
the 


and Lee, of 
Abraham Lincoln 
the 
free 

Pit: It’s 
Manila 

Jerry: Of 
Argonne Forest 

GuorIA: Of the 
Island 

Tina: Of General MacArthur at 


taan. 


white — of the slave and 


the flag of Dewey at 


General Pershing in the 


Marines at Wake 


Ba- 


Lucy: It’s the living sign “that our 
shall 


honored dead not have died 
in vain.” 
Jes: That’s it, Lucy 


heroes are remembered 


that’s how our 
they live 
again in our flag the red, white 
and the blue the grandest flag in 
the world! (/ntire group sings “It’s 
a Grand Old Flag” as the curtains 
close. 
THE END 


Reprinted from the May 


1043 issue 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 


by Jules Verne 
Adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
TRAVEL AGENT 
WOMAN 
Carr. BAKER 
Capr. PARKER 
Capt. ANDERSON 
Five Voices 
M. Pierre ARRONAX 
CONSEIL 
NED LAND 
CAPTAIN NEMO 
AGENT: Yes, ma’am? Can I help you? 
Woman (A_ sharp-tongued, shrewish 
sort): I hope so, young man. You can 
tell me what sort of travel agency 
this is. 
AGENT: I’m not quite sure I under- 
stand what you mean, ma’am. 
Woman: I’m talking about that sign 
in your window. You people must 
be out of your minds! What’s the 
meaning of it? 
AGENT (Laughing): Oh, you mean the 
sign about the rocket flights! 
WoMAN Yes, that’s 


exactly what I mean, and it’s no 


(Indignantly) : 


laughing matter, either, young man. 
It’s 
gence, that’s what it is. 
very poor joke! 
AGENT: But it’s not a joke, madam. 
Woman: Oh, come now. 


it’s an insult to my intelli- 
I call it a 


Surely you 
don’t really invite your customers 
to make reservations with you for a 
rocket flight to Mars; the way the 


: sa 4 
sign savs! 


AGENT: On the contrary, that’s exactly 


what we are doing. 
Woman: You then. 
Such things as rocket trips to other 


must be mad, 
planets are still impossible! 
AGent: Are you sure of that? 
Woman: I can read the papers, can’t 
I? | can listen to the radio and watch 
ean’t 1? Well, 


stellar travel might be possible some 


television, inter- 
day, but no one has said anything 
about it’s ever being practical. 
AGENT: But the radio, television and 
newspapers deal only with the prac- 
ticalities of today. Who knows? 
Rocket flights may be the practi- 
calities of tomorrow! 
‘oMAN: Well, I declare. The strain 
of twentieth-century living must be 
too much for you, young man. Your 


What 7s this 


eomimg to ? 


mind has snapped! 

modern generation 
focket flight for a 
deed! Why, in my day, no one ever 
talked 


was content with the world just the 


Vacation, Ihe 


such nonsense. Everyone 
way it was, and didn’t do any of 
the foolish dreaming that goes on 
now. 


Not 


ma’am, if you'll pardon my saying 


AGENT: everyone Was content, 
sO. 

WOMAN: Why, what do you mean? 

AGreNtT: Men have always been dream- 
ing of new places, new plans, new 


ways of doing things. 








Woman: There’s a big difference be- 
tween dreams and reality 

AGrentr: Not so much difference as all 
that. For example, almost one hun- 
dred years ago there was a man who 
dreamed of a day when people could 


»o around the world in eighty days 


In his own day, that was an impos- 


~ibility but since then, it has 
come LO pass 

Woman: Bosh! That man must have 
made one lucky guess, that’s all. 

Acexr: Oh, not that man! He made 
more than one guess and juck 
had very little to do with his dreams 
coming true. You see, instead of 
contenting himself with dreaming, 
he said to himself: “The world is in 
such-and-such a state of advance- 
ment now. What if this were to 
happen? How would it change 
things? And then, what if that were 


, 


to happen: And what if, as a result, 
some third thing were to happen?” 
In that way, the young dreamer 
came to some pretty sound results 
He wrote them down in a series of 
books for all the world to read. Some 
people called him a fool and some 
called him a prophet The things 
he wrote about could never have 
happened in his own day, and ¥et 
they have happened Im Ours Let 
me tell you about some of them. 
Lh man’s hname Was Jules Verne, 
and the most famous of his prophetic 
hooks is one called, “Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea.” 

AVE It In and under 

Baker: July 20th, 1866. © Captain 
Baker of the steamer, Governor 
Higginson, reporting. Five miles off 
the east coast of Australia, I sighted 
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‘ 


a great moving mass. I thought at 
first it was an unknown sandbank, 
and was about to determine its exact 
position, when two columns of water 
were projected by this mysterious 
object shot with a hissing noise, 
a hundred and fifty feet into the air. 

Parker: July 23rd, 1866. Captain 
Parker of the Columbus reporting. 
Strange object seen floating in the 
Pacific Ocean, off the coast of 
California. Cigar-like in shape, it 
erupted a huge jet of water. From 
descriptions, it seems to be the same 
object sighted by Captain Baker 
three days ago seven hundred 
nautical leagues away! 

ANDERSON: August 7th, 1866. Cap- 
tain Anderson of the Shannon re- 
porting. Fifteen days after the re- 
port of Captain Parker, I sighted the 
same floating object two thousand 
miles away from where he had 
sighted it. It was located between 
the United States and Europe, in 
12° 15’ N. latitude, and 60° 35’ W. 
longitude. I estimated the size of 
this mysterious object at a minimum 
length of more than three hundred 
and fifty feet. 

Isr Vorcr: Strange object sighted off 
coast of Finland. 

2np Votce: The mysterious floating 
island was spotted yesterday, seven- 
teen miles off the shores of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

3exp Voter: The JJoravian struck a 
submerged rock last night on her 
starboard quarter, and sank: There 
Was no such rock listed on any chart. 

fru Vorce: A great object seeming 
to be a sea-monster —— sighted today. 


5Sru Voice: The Scotia, huge ocean 








liner, was struck today by a sharp, 
penetrating object. The hole 
two yards in diameter —- was shaped 
uke a perfect isosceles triangle. The 
rent seems to have been made by a 
huge stamp of some kind. It was 
not of natural causes. 

3rD Voice: What is this strange float- 
ing object? 

5TH Voice: What is this strange float- 
ing object? 

Ist Vorce: What is this strange float- 
ing object? 

Vorces (Chanting in unison): What is 
it? What is it? What is it? What 
is it?) What is it? 

Music: In and under. 

AGENT: Before long, the entire civilized 
world was concerned — about 
solving the mystery of the floating 
object. There were few clues to go 
on. Most people credited with 
having seen it could not agree on its 
size or speed of travel much less 
its identity. When all observations 
had been considered, however, sev- 
eral facts became apparent. 

2npD Voice: This object whatever 
it is is cylindrical in shape, with 
tapered edges, like a gigantic cigar. 
It is credited with huge size and great 
swiftness of motion, and it has oc- 
casionally been reported to be sur- 
rounded by an eerie, luminous glow 
for a distance up to a_ half-mile. 
Since its first appearance, the mys- 
terious object has been credited with 
the destruction and sinking of more 
sailing vessels than any other phe- 
nomenon, natural or man-made, 
heretofore known. 

Music: Disturbed theme, 

AGENT: There was, at that time, a 


in and under. 


very famous scientist and naturalist, 
one Pierre Arronax — a Frenchman, 
connected with the Museum of Paris. 
After studying all available evidence 
concerning this great mystery, Mon- 
sieur Arronax reached several con- 
clusions, and made the following 


statement to the Press. 


ARRONAX: From the facts about the 


case which I have collected, I have 
been able to discard at once several 
theories that seem to be prevalent. 
This great mystery is neither a 
floating island, an unapproachable 
sandbank, nor the hull of some 
wreck of days gone by. ‘There are 
only two possible solutions of the 
question: on one side, a monster of 
colossal strength which heretofore 
has lived in regions of the sea too 
deep to be accessible to man; and, 
on the other side, a submarine vessel, 
constructed by human beings 


4 vessel of enormous motive power. 


Because it is impossible to build such 


a submarine vessel, I myself hold 
with the former theory that of a 
great sea-monster, possibly a mem- 
ber of the narwhal family. There 
are many technical reasons for my 
deciding on such a solution, and 
they have all led me to believe that 
it is the only solution. Yes, ves. 
This great, mysterious floating is- 
land is simply and frankly a giant 
narwhal. 


Music: [n and under. 
ARRONAX: Ah, Conseil, what a relief 


it will be to get back to lrance 


again, 


CONSEIL: I suppose so, master sut 


tell me: do you know how they have 


received your articles and theories 








about the sea-monster at home? 
ARKRONAX: No and frankly, I don’t 

care. This whole business is getting 

me down. Oh, say, will you get me 


the small suitcase from the other 
room? 

Conse (Fading): Certainly, master. 

Annonax: At this point, the famous 
Monsieur Pierre Arronax wants to 
yet as far away as possible from the 
beast he has written so many papers 
about 

Consett (Fading master): Ah, surely 
master does not find his fame so 


(nd here, a note that was just de- 


oppressive. is the suitcase. 
livered for you. 

Sounb: Envelope being opened. 

ARRONAX: Fancy stationery, say! 
“To M. Arronax, 
fessor in the Museum of Paris, Fifth 
(Avenue Hotel, New York. Sir: If 
vou will consent to join the Abraham 


(Reading) Pro- 


Lincoln in its forthcoming expedi- 
tion to iind and kill the mysterious 
narwhal, the of the 
United States will with pleasure see 
the 
Commander Farragut has a 


Government 

France represented in enter- 

prise. 

cabin at your disposal. Very cor- 
dially yours, J. B. Hobson, Secre- 
tary of Marine.” 

CoNSEIL: A very impressive invitation, 
Inaster. 

ArroNnax: Three seconds before the 
arrival of this letter, Conseil, my 
faithful 
thought of 


servant, I had no more 
pursuing the monster 

than of attempting to fly. 
ConseiL: And now, master? 


Arronax: Well, we’re already packed, 


and it will be an adventure. I say 


why not? 


Music: Light theme, in and under. 
AGent: And so Monsieur Arronax, the 
naturalist, accompanied by his serv- 
ant, Conseil, joined the crew of the 
Abraham Lincoln in their search for 
the mysterious narwhal. Also on 
Ned Land, the most 
most accurate of all 
harpooners, who had been engaged 
to harpoon and kill the monster. But 
after several months at sea, having 
examined every location in which the 
sea-beast had been reported to have 
been seen, no trace of it was found. 
At last, the Captain offered a prize 


board was 


famous and 


of two thousand dollars to the first 
Still it was 
not found, however, and the Captain 
declared that only one more night 
should be engaged in the search. On 
the last night out, Conseil, M. Ar- 
ronax, and the harpooner, Ned Land, 
were standing on deck — along with 
the rest of the crew — scanning the 
waters for a sign of the great beast. 


person who spotted it. 


ARRONAX (With humor): Come, come, 
Conseil. This is the last chance of 
pocketing the two thousand dollars. 


ConseEIL: May I be permitted to say,- 
sir, that I never reckoned on getting 
the prize. And, had the government 
of the hundred 
thousand dollars, it would have been 


Union offered a 


none the poorer. 

Well 
I’m beginning to think I 
shall never have my chance of har- 


LAND: Three cheers, Conseil! 
spoken! 


pooning this monster of Monseiur 
Arronax’s. 

ARRONAX: Now, now, Ned Land 
not my monster! But you are right. 
It is a foolish affair after all. I 








should have been back in France 
months ago! 

Consett: That’s certain. I think your 
colleagues will 

LAND (KEzcitedly): Look! Look out 
there! It’s the monster! The very 
thing we have been looking for 
on our weather-beam! 

Mesic: Excited theme, in and under. 

AGENT: Within a the 
citing news had been spread across the 


moment, eXx- 


entire ship. But seeing the great 
animal of the oceans was an easier 
thing than catching it. For hours 
the Abraham the 
narwhal through the choppy waters. 
Night fell, and the chase became 
difficult. The 


travelled at a colossal rate of speed, 


Lincoln chased 


more great beast 


shedding its phosphorescent glow 
before it. Finally, after many hours 
of chase, the harpooner, Ned Land, 
Taking careful 
aim with his weapon, he hurled it 
at the powerful animal. The har- 
poon struck, but did not hold. In- 
stantly the strange luminous glow 


saw his chance. 


Was extinguished. The monster 
emitted its two great jets of water. 
They cascaded over the decks of 
the Abraham Lincoln, like infinite 
tidal they 
across the decks, they carried Ned 


Waves, and as swept 
Land, M. Arronax and his servant, 
Conseil, into the icy seas. 

Music: Dramatic theme, in and under; 
seque with watery whirlwind music. 

Isr Vorce (The voices have a ghost-like 
effect, and are very distant.): Man 

overboard! Man overboard! 


LAND: Help! Help! Heeee-lllllp! 


ARRONAX: The monster of the sea! 


3rp Voice: What is it? What is it? 
What is it? 

2np Voice: It’s a great narwhal. 

4ru Vorce: It’s the hull of a ship. 

5ru Vorce: It’s a floating island. 

3RD Vorce: What is it? What is it? 
What is it? 

Ist Voice: It’s a vessel — a submarine! 

-eelllp! 

Music: Ghostly theme, in and under. 

AGENT: Cast adrift by the Abraham 
Lincoln, surrounded by choppy, icy 


ARRONAX: Heeeelllllp! I ieeee 


waters, the three castaways gradu- 
When they 
revived, they found themselves in a 
that 
same ghostly glow shed by the nar- 
whal. Standing before the three be- 
wildered tall, 
strange-looking man, with a large 


ally lost consciousness. 


strange room, illumined by 


men Was a strong, 
forehead, straight nose, clearly cut 
mouth, beautiful teeth, 
It was this strange 


and fine, 
tapered hands. 
man that first spoke. 

Nemo: Good day, gentlemen. I am 

aware that chance has brought be- 

fs e me Monsieur Pierre Arronax, 

Professor of Natural History at the 

Museum of Paris; his servant, Con- 


seil; and Ned Land, harpooner on 


board the frigate Abraham Lincoln 
of the Navy of the United States. 
May 
I, in turn, ask the identity of the 
person whom I address? 


ARRONAX: You are correct, sir. 


Nemo: Most annoying circumstances 
have brought you into the presence 
of a man who has broken all ties 

with humanity, Monsieur Arronax. 

You have invaded upon my privacy 

and learned of my secret. In short, 

you have come to trouble my ex- 


istence very much, 








ARRONAX: Oh, but 
Why, | neve! 


dreamed 


unintentionally! 
thought | 
as this sub- 


never 
such a thing 

marine vessel of yours could exist! 
Nemo: Was it unintentionally that the 
Lincoln all 
over the seas? Was it unintentionally 
that Myr 


harpoon? 


Abraham pursued me 


Land struck me with his 


that 
you are ignorant of the disturbance 


ARRONAX: I have no doubt, sir, 
which the existence of your miracu- 
of the 
damage that because 
of I will 


not dwell on the theories that have 


lous vessel has caused 

has occurred 
you! submarine machine. 
surrounded that which only you ean 
explain, but you must understand 
that in pursuing you over the high 


be 


chasing some powerful sea-monster, 


seas, we believed ourselves to 
of which it was necessary to rid the 
ocean at any price 

Nemo: You 


have the 


enemies? 


that I 
you 


understand, 
tO 


treat aS 


right 
Would it not be my right 
to consign you to the depths of that 
ocean from which [| have rescued 
you? 

the right of a 


ArRRONAX: It might be 


savage, but not of a civilized man. 


NEMO: 


what 


Professor Arronax, | am not 


you call a civilized man. I 
have done with society entirely, for 
reasons Which I alone have the right 
ol appreciating. I do not, therefore, 
obey its laws, and I desire you never 


vi 


to allude to them before me a 
But I trust 
pity to 


alti. 
lL am allowed the same 


which every human has 


right. Therefore you will remain on 


board my vessel, since fate cast you 


there. You will all be my guests. 
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ARRONAX: One question more. 


By 
what name are we to address you? 

Nemo: Gentlemen, I am nothing to you 
but Captain Nemo. And you, Mon- 
sieur Arronax, Monsieur Conseil, and 
Mr. Land, are nothing more to me 
than passengers of my submarine 
the Nautilus. 

Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 


AGENT: So the three castaways came 


to live on Captain Nemo’s fabulous 
submarine, the Nautilus. While Con- 
seil and Ned Land were not exactly 


pleased with the turn of events, 
feeling themselves to be prisoners, 


Monsieur Arronax was truly de- 


lighted. On every hand were mar- 
velous and wonderful things reveal- 
ing themselves to him, and within 
a short time, he and Captain Nemo 
at 


were on terms as intimate as 


had become good friends or 
least 
the Captain could allow with any- 
one, 

Nemo: Have you had enough to eat, 
Monsieur Arronax? 
ARRONAX: T have indeed and what 
remarkable food, too! T can under- 
stand perfectly that your nets fur- 
nish you with excellent fish for your 
table. I> can understand that you 
also hunt aquatic game in your sub- 
marine forests. But how can a par- 
ticle of meat no matter how small 
figure in your bill of fare? 
Nemo: Aha! 
to be meat, Professor, is nothing else 
than fillet of turtle. 
dolphin’s livers, which can be made 
to taste like pork. Ah, yes, my cook 


clever fellow. offers 


That which you believe 


Here are also 


is a The sea 
everything; meat, fish, drink, vege- 


tables and fruit! 








ARRONAX: You like the sea, Captain? 
Nemo: Yes, | it! 
everything! The globe began with 


love The sea is 
the sea; who knows that it will not 
end with it? = It 
quility. There are no despots, no 
What joy it is 
live in the bosom of the 


waters! There only is independence! 


is supreme tran- 
rules, no wars here. 


to live 


There I recognize no masters! There 


I am free! 


ArkONAX: But how can you live in the 


) 
SCa . 


Nemo: Let me take you on a tour of 
the Nautilus. Then you will under- 
stand. Through this door, you will 
find the library. 

ARRONAX (Beat): Oh, what a magnifi- 
cent It to 

one the continental 


would do credit 
of 
You must have six or seven 


room! 
than 


palaces! 


more 


thousand volumes here. 
NEMO: 


Arronax. 


Twelve thousand, Monsieur 

These are the only ties I 
have with the human world, 

Arronax: Tell me: how is the Nau- 
tilus propelled at such a great rate 
of speed? Living at the bottom of 
the sea as you do, you surely have 
no use for the ordinary fuels. 

Nemo: You are quite correct, Mon- 
sieur Arronax. We are propelled by 
electricity! 

ARRONAX (Jn amazement): Electricity! 
Sut but that’s impossible! 

Nemo: Ah, there are many things that 
I have done that you would say are 
Impossible. 

Arronax: But how did you come to 
build this magnificent vessel with- 
out being detected? 

Nemo: The pieces needed were brought 
individually from different parts of 
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the world, by the men selected to 


be the members of my crew. They 
were assembled into the Nautilus on 
a desert island. Then, after its con- 
struction, all traces of our work were 
burned. 
ARRONAX: It 
pensive venture! 
NEMO: 


must have been an @X- 


Monsieur Arronax, an iron 
vessel costs 45 pounds per ton. Now, 
the Nautilus weighed 1,500. It came, 
therefore, to 67,500 pounds for the 
An additional 80,000 


pounds was needed for fitting it up, 


construction. 


and then the works of art, books and 
so forth, cost an additional 200,000 
pounds. But the 
museum. 
ARRONAX 


come, sir, into 


(Beat): 


treasures! 


Oh, what priceless 
Paintings, sculpture 
magnificent! You must be very rich, 
Captain Nemo. 

| could, 
without missing it, pay the national 


NeMo: Immensely rich, sir. 


debt of France. 


ARRONAX: May I may I make so 
bold as to ask you one final question? 

Nemo: And that is? 

ARRONAX: Why have you come here to 
the bottom of the sea, you and your 
crew? Why did you leave the world 
forever? From what are you run- 
ning away or running to? 

Nemo (Coldly): That will be all, 


sieur Arronax. Ciood night. 


\Ion- 


Music: Mysterious theme, in and under 
AGENT: Monsieur 
He 
experienced things that he had never 
be He 

he had 


could never come to pass. 


As time went on, 


Arronax learned more and more 
witnessed 


dreamed could 


happenings that believed 
He SuaW 


things which he had heretofore be- 








ved An 
world had been ope! ed up to him 
through the mind of Captain Nemo 
Would you like ad 
Monsieur Arronax? 


for a walk o the 


le non-existent entire new 


4 
\EM® 


enture 
We are 
ol 


today 
VOM floor 


the 


will allo \ 


OCCA 


I have special suits that 


you to walk and breathe; 


allow you to 


that | 


lights that wall 
Beat) This gun 
invented will allow you to fire under 
does 
HM MnUnATION 
with 


pecial 
Ce have 


Naturally, it not 
Instead 
hall 


weighted 


water use 


powder thie 


is small glass covered 
Stee} 
lead 


at a 


and Into pellets of 


Mlectricity is foreed into them 
very high tension and they are 
with the 
ure They are instantly fatal. 
Beat) | think IT read, Monsieur Ar- 


ronax, ina book that you once wrote, 


discharged lightest pres- 


that the ocean has a maximum depth 
of one and three quarter leagues J 
hope to show you better than that, 
Yes, 
(Beat 
like to cruise in the Mediterranean 
Monsieur 
there 


Professor much, much better 


than that! How would you 
for a change, \rronax? 


\ c shall he 


morrow ? 


day after to- 
x: The Mediterranean! 


Yes, Does that 


ARRONA 
NEMO 


vou? 


si astonish 


ARRONAX: What astonishes me is that 
I shall be there day after tomorrow! 
| should he 


board your great ship by now, but 


used ne) Surprises On 


according to our POSITION NOW, the 
feartul speed you will have to put on 
the Nautilu i] 


will have doubled the ¢ ‘ape of CGrood 


after tomorrow she 


Hope, will he 
Nemo: Who told 


vou that she will 


YO 


double the Cape of Good Hope, sir? 


Well, unless we 
the 
! Yes, 


Passage, 


\RRONAX sail on dry 


land, or pass over Isthmus 
Nemo: Or 


subterranean 


there is a 
will 


hive 


under it 


which 
take us beneath the Suez! | 


used it many times, Monsieur, so 


do not tell me again as you 


that it 


nave 


so often before is im- 
possible! 

Muste: In and unde 

\cent: Although 


was happy with his new information 


Monsieur \rronax 


undersea adventures, Conseil 


Ned Land 


tented with thei state 


and 


and were very discon- 
Time and 
again they planned to escape and 
finally convineed Arronax to go with 


them. Each time, though, something 
prevented them. Finally, they de- 
that the the 


submarine surfaced for a supply of 


termined next time 
oxygen, they would make their dash 
for safety leaping into the open 
if be 
next time the Nautilus emerged on 
the 
\rronax and Ned Land crept stealth- 
The 


SCA, need Sure enough, the 


the surface of waters, Conseil, 


ily to the observation deck 


charts had indicated that they were 
but a 


few miles from land: so the 
three jumped from Captain Nemo’s 
fabulous vessel 

Woman: And did 


sutely? 


they reach land 

\Gent: They did indeed, but each ran 
a high fever from the long immersion 
in the ey sea 

Woman: And what happened to Cap- 
tain Nemo and the Nautilus? 

\Gent: They disappeared, never 

the ad- 

\rronax 


to 
be heard from again Sut 


ventures of Monsieur were 








duly recorded, and it was this book 
of memoirs which Jules Verne pre- 
sented to a disbelieving public a 
century ago. 

Woman: Well, but you can’t blame 
them for being disbelieving, can you? 
They had never dreamed of elec- 
tric-powered vessels in those days. 

AGENT: Nor submarines, nor diving 
lights, nor air-compression weapons, 
nor many, many of the other things 
that Captain Nemo invented. But 
with time, they began to see what a 
great prophet Jules Verne had been. 
‘OMAN: He seemed to have a sixth 
sense! 

AGENT: Of course, not everything that 
he predicted has been realized. Many 
of Captain Nemo’s inventions have 
not been duplicated by man. But 
there is always the future 

Woman: Oh, yes, the future. That re- 
minds me of what I originally came 
in for 

AGENT: Yes, the sign in the window. 
Would you like me to remove it? 
You did call it an “insult to the in- 
telligence.”’ 

Woman (Good-naturedly): Well, young 
man, I guess you’ve proved your 
point, all right or at least Jules 
Verne did! 

AGENT: Then I’m satisfied. Will there 
be anything else, ma’am? 

Woman: Er only a little informa- 
tion. 

AGENT: What is that? 

Woman: How much would it cost me 
for a reservation on your first rocket- 
flight to Mars? = 

Music: Cheerful theme, full to finish. 

THE END 
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